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THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


THE HONORABLE DANIEL A. REED, M.C. 
U. S. Representative from New York 


HE EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT Of systematic \ca- 

tional education in the United States during the 
last thirty years has contributed immeasurably to our 
fundamental national strength. It has provided a 
skilled working force unmatched elsewhere in the 
world. When we measure the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the national economy today, the term 
which first springs to mind is American know-how. 
Every nation in the world seeks to buy it, borrow it, 
import it, or develop it as applied to its own natural 
resources. Practical skills in production, economic 
services, applied science, and the useful arts are the 
real foundation stones of this nation’s still unmeasured 
capacity to produce. 





To nurture these skills, and the educational system which cultivates 
them, must continue a cardinal point of sound national policy. It is 
indeed fortunate that through some 35,000 members of the American Voca- 
tional Association, we have a truly national organization striving con- 
stantly to improve and perfect the methods and techniques of training in 
all the practical arts and skills. The steady growth of AVA over the last 
quarter-century is sufficient testimony to the practical service rendered to 
the nation. Every friend of education will wish to see this field of volun- 
tary association activity grow and prosper. 


The increasing pressure upon our manpower resources today underlines 
the need for effective vocational education in the years immediately ahead. 
With the military services expanding to perhaps 5,000,000 by 1954, only 
the highest standards of efficiency in our agricultural and industrial com- 
plex will enable us to maintain the necessary production. Failing that, 
we shall face an inevitable lowering of the general standard of living. 
Such is the great challenge—and the great opportunity—which today con- 
fronts practical vocational education. 


Student response to modern work training offers strong encouragement 
to the development of these programs. In every recent test published, 
about 20 to 30 percent of the secondary students requested or suggested 
some immediate vocational training. In the farming areas, the demand 
for vocational courses in practical agricultural programs sometimes ran 
as high as 100 percent among the men, and 70 percent among the women. 
And yet, the whole field of agricultural production represents only about 
16 percent of our total gainfully employed. 


For obvious historical reasons, we are doing a far better job today in 
vocational education in agriculture than in the more recently developed 
industrial fields. There is much encouraging evidence, however, that this 
historical gap is being closed. My personal observations suggest that in 
the light of today’s rapidly expanding industrial needs, the Federal and 
State programs in vocational education offer disproportionate emphasis 
in the field of agriculture, possibly at the expense of keeping fully abreast 
in the field of industrial technology. 


I do not suggest any curtailment of existing agricultural programs, but 
rather an expansion of the industrial training plans, to bring our supply 
of skilled men and women truly in line with today’s amazing growth pat- 
tern in both the consumer and capital-goods industries. 


Nor may we neglect for a moment the place of private enterprise in 
this broad field of vocational education. Our non-governmental trade 
schools, and industrial apprentice programs, are giving us skilled workers 





(Continued on page 27) 
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ITHIN A SHORT time after you receive this issue of 
W the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, I will have 
served one year as your Executive Secretary of the 
American Vocational Association. 

It has been a busy year for me as I had expected 
when I accepted the position. It has also been a dan- 
gerous year so far as financial support for vocational 
education is concerned. This I had not expected. 


A Year of Many Problems 


Throughout the year we have attempted to keep you 
informed of developments, problems, and issues involv- 
ing vocational education. The response we have had 
from every nook and corner of the nation has been 
most gratifying and strengthening. 

During 1951 your Association has been engaged in a 
number of serious battles—probably the most serious 
that have ever confronted vocational education in this 
nation. Some of the proposals that were presented 
were of such a nature that, had they been accepted or 
enacted into law, they would virtually have wrecked 
the very foundations of America’s vocational education 
program. It is a bit difficult to understand just why 
these proposals were submitted at this particular time. 

Fortunately they were met with courage and deter- 
mination by lay friends and vocational workers and 
leaders from every part of the nation. As a result, 
America’s program of vocational education is still on 
firm ground. Your Association was not able to win all 
battles in which it was forced to become engaged, but 
we should be grateful that so few were lost. Some of 
the problems with which the Association is faced are 
still pending. Others may arise with the coming of 
the New Year. 


Effective Program Essential 

So long as we keep a good program—one that is 
serving efficiently, one that has the confidence of the 
people, one that is understood by our lawmakers, we 
should have no fear of the future progress and further 
development of vocational education. 

If we should allow the program to become diluted 
and ineffective through failure to be diligent in our 
efforts to keep the program on a high standard basis— 
then we will surely reap the wrath of the people whom 
we are expected to serve. There is no excuse for pro- 
viding financial support to any program unless it is 
being operated on a sound and effective basis. 

The future development of vocational education is 
dependent in a large measure on its present quality. 
One weak, shoddy program can hinder the development 
of vocational education in a whole state or even in the 
nation. This is especially true if a prominent law- 
maker—state or national—lives in the community and 
becomes acquainted with the ineffectiveness of the pro- 
gram. So it’s good business to keep all programs good— 
even if it becomes necessary to close up weak programs 
where satisfactory results are not being obtained. 
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HEADOQUARTERS= 


As evidence of the soundness of the program and its 
popularity with the masses of the people—vocational 
schools are being built and expanded in every part of 
the nation. Almost every day there comes to your AVA 
office letters, pictures, and stories telling of new voca- 
tional buildings that have just been dedicated or are 
in the process of being built. Some of these new mod- 
ern structures that are being erected for use in training 
our youth for occupational competency are costing 
millions of dollars. , 

As shown by the story on page 28 of this JOURNAL, 
state legislatures continue to increase appropriations 
for vocational education. This is further evidence that 
people at the “grass roots” believe in and are continuing 
their support of vocational education. 

Thus, as we approach the holiday season and the 
beginning of the new year we should be heartened by 
the thought that the work in which we are engaged is 
so essential to the well being of the nation and that 
the people at the “grass roots” are proclaiming our 
efforts and giving wonderful support to the program. 


Sustaining and Contributing Members 


Is anything being done in your state to encourage lay 
and vocational educators to become sustaining ($25 
per year) and contributing ($10 per year) members of 
the AVA? There are doubtless many who would be- 
come such members if properly approached. Usually 
a person who supports a program with his money also 
supports it with his influence. Are the school board 
members under whom you work—state or local—mem- 
bers of the AVA? Wouldn't it be good business for 
them to be members and receive copies of the JOURNAL 
each month it is published?) Why not solicit their mem- 
bership? School board members are certainly welcome 
in the AVA. 


Presidents of State Affiliated Associations 


We are delighted to present for the first time pictures 
of Presidents of state affiliated associations on page 28 
of this JouRNAL. We regret that we were unable to 
secure pictures of all Presidents of state affiliated asso- 
ciations. We hope to make this a regular feature in 
the December JOURNAL. 

The progress of affiliated associatio: s is dependent 
in large measure on the leadership provided by Presi- 
denis and other state offic: rs. 


A Busy Yar 
Though this has been a busy and trying year for me, 
I must admit that I have thoroughly enjoyed the privi- 
lege of serving ycu and the people of this nation as 
we heve worked together to encourage further develop- 
ment of a phase of education that is so essential to the 
security and freedom of individuals and the nation. 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Ine. 























Architect's drawing. | 


The John A. O'Connell 


Vocational-Technical Institute 








William Green, President, American Federation of Labor; Mrs. John A. O'Connell; Daniel J. Tobin, President, The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America; and Elmer Robinson, Mayor of San Francisco; 
at dedication ceremonies for the new school named in honor of San Francisco’s former Labor Council Secretary, John A. O'Connell. 
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San Francisco honors a great leader 


and a great vocational program 


HE JOHN A. O'CONNELL Vocational and Technical 

Institute, to be opened in February, 1952, is a real- 
ization of a long cherished dream by labor-management 
and the public schools in San Francisco. 

This city, ideally located for manufacturing, com- 
merce and business, has had an interest in vocational 
education for many years. The first vocational school 
in California was established in San Francisco as the 
Mechanics Institute, in 1854. Following the organ- 
ization of this school, many private citizens endowed 
similar institutions for vocational education, such as 
the Cogswell Polytechnic College, established in 1887, 
The Lick-Wilmerding group in 1895-1900, and the Lux 
College for Women and Girls in 1912. 

These early beginnings were indicative of the atti- 
tudes of some of San Francisco’s leading citizens, that 
there was a definite place for vocational education in 
the life of the people and that it would be provided 
as a community service to youth. Development of a 
public school program of vocational education went 
hand in hand with the ideas and ideals of these early 
citizens to bring about a realization of a program of 
practical education, culminating now in the construc- 
tion of the John A. O’Connell Vocational and Technical 
Institute. 

In the fall of 1945, swarms of veterans applied for 


enrollment in already overcrowded vocational schools. 


The usual confusion existed because of the inability 


of the local school department to find sufficient housing, 
and to purchase equipment and supplies. To lease 
space in a city bulging with federal agencies of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps was out of the ques- 
tion. The Ford Assembly plant, vacated shortly after- 
ward as a storage facility by the Army, was purchased 
for use as a vocational school and plans prepared for 


modernization. The purchase price was made available 
from current funds and the remainder of the funds 
came from a $49,000,000 bond issue passed on Novem- 


ber 2, 1948. The preparation of plans was a long 


AF of L Secretary-Treasurer George Meany. 
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process since 50 advisory committees were consulted as 
part of the planning group. The demolition program 
left only a skeleton of steel and concrete since the new 
building had to be erected to meet local building 
regulations. 

It was necessary to practically rebuild the whole 
structure. Construction started in July, 1950. Since 
that time the progress on the building has been rapid 
considering the difficulties of obtaining some types of 
material and the scarcity of labor in some of the 
building trades. 

The following table will indicate some of the high- 
lights in construction costs: 

Original cost of the building 


General contract for construction 
Modification to the original contract . 


$403,711.48 
1,551 ,464.00 
25,969.04 


TOTAL .... ‘ $1,981,144.52 

For this amount the San Francisco Unified School 
District has procured a building with five floors ot 
concrete steel construction, located in the strategic 
heart of the city, with a total of 202,283 square feet. 
It includes a large basement designed specifically for 
storage, and many other special features to make the 
plan an adequate facility for the San Francisco trade 
and technical program. 

The actual cost of construction of this building, 
including the cost of the original structure, is $9.76 per 
square foot,—an extremely low unit cost in these days 
of such generally high building prices. 

Dr. Herbert C. Clish, San Francisco Superintendent 
of Schools, recently said: 

“When the John A. O’Connell Vocational and Tech- 
nical Institute is completed and occupied during the 
fall term 1951, San Francisco will have one of the most 
outstanding and functional schools for vocational edu- 
cation in the entire United States. Here will be com- 
plete automotive, machine, electric and pipe trades 


(Continued on page 12) 
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International Teamsters President Daniel J. Tobin. 








why 30 graduates far/ed on the job 


Here are some concrete facts for guidance 
counselors and all vocational teachers 


HE PLACEMENT AND ON-THE-JOB success of its grad- 
| Inc is the critical and definitive test of the 
vocational program. 


It is well known that personality factors are fre- 
quently as important as vocational efficiency in the 
retention of and advancement in a job. 

In an effort to obtain objective evidence, a study 
was made of 30 graduates of the Augusta Vocational 
School who had been discharged within 2 months of 
their initial employment. 


Employers representing 28 establishments were inter- 
viewed and 19 graduates were also visited. The latter 
group consisted of 17 women and 13 men. Most were 
in their early twenties and many were veterans. 


A total of 8 occupations were represented. The women 
were employed as beauticians, office workers and sales- 
persons. The men were chiefly machinists and radio 
repairmen, plus one bricklayer, one electrician, and 
one refrigeration mechanic. 


A large proportion of the 28 establishments had at 
some time or other employed successful graduates of 
the school. This should eliminate the possibility that 
the employers were not familiar with the usual short- 
comings and difficulties of the beginning worker. 


TABLE |: EMPLOYERS REASONS FOR DISCHARGING 
30 GRADUATES 

Reason 13 men 17 women 

Human relations . 

Lack of initiative 

Unreliability _....... 

Health ee 

Reduced business .. 

Inadequate literacy - 

Mental instability -.. 

Marriage 

Morals 

Home Duties - 

Low intelligence 

Grooming 

Union reguletions . 


-lI ITI l---wna 
Pee ee ene ere 


It is obvious from Table 1 that the most frequent 
reason for discharge was failure at human relations— 
which claimed 4 men and 3 women. This involved 
chiefly the inability of these employees to get along 
with employers, supervisors and/or fellow employees. 


TABLE 2: REASONS OF 19 GRADUATES FOR DISCHARGE 
Reason 8 Men 11 Women 

Health 

Not interested 

Carelessness 

Reduced business 

Drinking 

Religion 

Union regulations - 


—-—ph 


More of the graduates assigned health as the reason 
for discharge than did the employers. The “lack of 
interest” probably reflects the lack of economic pressure 
for employment. The case of grooming concerned a 
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capable young woman salesclerk whose religion for!yade 
the use of cosmetics and required extremely conserv:itive 
dress. 

More men were discharged than women for f:ulty 
personal relations despite the fact that mechanical occu- 
pations are usually considered less exacting in this 
category. 

The employers were asked to report further on quali- 
ties in which the 30 graduates were considered deficient, 
Findings were divided into 3 categories: personality 
factors, human relations, and job performance. 


TABLE 3: DEFICIENCY RATINGS OF 30 GRADUATES By 
28 EMPLOYERS 


Personality Factors 
Judgment _.... ; 
Reliability __. 
Initiative 
Health 
Character 
Morals 
Speech _ 

Grooming ........ 

Human Relations 
With foremen .. 

With co-workers 

Job Performance 
Work habits . : 
Following instructions - 
Job interest . 
Intelligence 
Speed ae 
Job knowledge - 

Job skills 


General knowledge ; 


17 Women 
13 


13 men 
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The findings of this survey point to several possibili- 
ties for improvement in the Augusta School that may 
find useful application in other schools. 


Care should be used in the selection and placement 
of candidates in vocational courses. Expanded coun- 
seling services and personnel are needed. The school 
program should include instruction in success on the 
job. More attention should be given to the psychologi- 
cal problems of mature students and all students should 
be sent to employment only when they are ready men- 
tally as well as technically. 

Further, contact with students on the job should be 
emphasized. A school-work program can also make the 
transition from studies to employment less precarious, 
especially when instructors maintain close contact with 
business and industry. 

Finally, school achievement standards should not 
overlook the demands of employment. 


This material was taken from “Employment Failures of Augusta 
Vocational School Graduates’—(Lynn Ogden, Master's report, 
Colorado A & M College, 1948), by Mr. Ogden, who is Director 
of Vocational Education in Augusta, Georgia, and Benjamin J. 
Novak, Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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How to 
build 


a camp 


HAPING UP on 231 acres in West Virginia 
S is the result of an idea born in the 
minds of vocational agricultural teachers 
in 1932 when they recognized the need for 
an area where the classroom training of all 
school youth could be supplemented in a 
healthful setting. 

Now statewide in appeal and well past the prelimi- 
nary stage, the project is the West Virginia FFA-FHA 
Camp and Conference Center situated near the thriving 
little city of Ripley in the agricultural and natural gas 
producing County of Jackson. 

It took years of arguing and pleading before a con- 
vinced West Virginia Legislature in 1949 authorized the 
State Board of Education to establish the camp and 
conference center “for the purposes of developing com- 
petent leadership, developing character, training for 
useful citizenship, fostering patriotism and encouraging 
the development of organized recreational activities.” 

That legislative green light spurred the West Vir- 
ginia FFA-FHA Foundation, Inc., into action. 

The Foundation, a non-profit organization, began 
laying long range plans for the ultimate in facilities to 
teach the youth of the state the benefits of conserving 
natural resources, better agricultural methods, and 
greater knowledge of the arts and crafts. 

Although agreeable to the project, the 1949 Legis- 
lature failed to provide funds to start it. 

The Board of Education and its Division of Voca- 
tional Education were not upset, however. Already 
four or five separate communities were bidding for the 
camp. 

The citizens of Jackson County met the challenge, 
not only with the right kind of site, but with money 
to buy it. With the Jackson County Court contribut- 
ing in good measure, they raised $40,000, purchased 
the 231 acre tract, and presented it as a gift to the state 
to be developed as a state institution. 

A Charleston Architectural firm, Martens and Son, 
was commissioned to put together the master plan, 
embodying the ideas and advice of education, conser- 
vation, and recreation leaders throughout the state. 

Martens and Son responded with an attention- 
catching scale model, an exact duplicate in miniature 
of the terrain, buildings, swimming pool, lakes and 
other facilities planned for the project. 

The model was constructed under a radically new 
electronic process. Aerial photographs and topographi- 
cal maps were scanned by a pulsing electric eye. These 
impulses guided the moulding of a new light plastic 
compound. The result was a model much superior to 
the old, hand-shaped plaster of paris creations. 

Upon the replica went green felt “grass,” tiny lifelike 
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trees and buildings, roads and other facilities just as 
they will look when the camp and conference center is 
finished. 

State legislators, assembling for the 1951 lawmaking 
session, were given ample opportunity to examine the 
model and to ask questions. Then they approved 
$237,000 for the camp, including $225,000 for dams 
and reservoirs, utilities systems and other items per- 
mitting preliminary work to start during the summer. 

Original ideas for the camp have been far outstripped. 
The sum of $237,000 hardly begins to cover the cost of 
the proposed facilities. 

On the rolling hills, the master plan calls for a 
110-acre conservation laboratory. An arboretum, with 
the trees and shrubs all native to West Virginia, is 
another outstanding feature. An area of 10 to 12 acres 
was set aside for a “part-time” farm, typical of West 
Virginia’s many small farms which are operated on a 
“part-time” basis. Construction already has started on 
two artificial lakes. One with a dam 30 feet high will 
impound about 60,000,000 gallons of water with a sur- 
face of six to seven acres. 

A Colonial-style architectural theme was followed in 
designing the chapel, auditorium, dining hall, recrea- 
tional hall, arts and crafts building and other facilities. 
The handsome auditorium, for instance, will be a 
replica of the exterior of Thomas Jefferson’s famed 
home, Monticello. 

Eventually, the camp and conference center will pro- 
vide quarters for 1,000 visitors. They will be housed 
in five separate groups of permanent-type, year-round 
cottages. 

A beautiful outdoor amphitheater will look down 
on the site from one of the green hillsides. Adequate 
recreation facilities include a large, modern swimming 
pool, baseball and softball playing fields and tennis 
courts. 

With these objectives in mind, the Foundation set a 
goal of $1,000,000 in contributions in the fall campaign. 

First a statewide advisory committee, composed of 
more than 40 outstanding business, agricultural, con- 
servation, civic and educational leaders, was appointed. 

Regional, county and community chairmen and the 
individual community worker, with pledge cards, com- 
plete the campaign set-up. 





By CHARLES ARMENTROUT, Publicity Director, West Vir- 
ginia FFA-FHA Foundation, Inc. 





What questions or problems would you like to see in- 
cluded in the “Industrial Arts Teachers Report’? Drop a 
postcard to the author or to the editor of the Industrial Arts 
section of the JOURNAL. 


Industrial Arts Teachers Report 


As a sequel to the Jndustrial Arts Teachers Report 
which was originated by the editor of the Industrial 
Arts section, Dr. R. Lee Hornbake, and first appeared 
in the October’ issue of the JOURNAL, a group of ex- 
perienced Industrial Arts teachers were asked to report 
on the following three questions: 


1. In what ways do you acquaint the community 
with the activities carried on in your indus- 
trial arts program? 

2. What activities besides clean-up and shop 
maintenance are carried on by your 
students through their shop personnel or- 
ganizations? 

3. How do you help students develop their own 
home workshops? 

The author acknowledges the assistance of Algot E. 
Anderson, State Director of Industrial Arts Education, 
Utah; Dr. J. L. Feirer, Head, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, Western Michigan College of Education; Dr. 
Otto A. Hankammer, Head, Industrial Education and 
Art Department, Kansas State Teachers College; Dr. 
Ivan Hostetler, Head, Department of Industrial Arts, 
State College, Raleigh, North Carolina; G. Wesley 
Ketcham, State Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Connec- 
ticut; Jack W. Morgan, Assistant Professor, Industrial 
Education and Art Department, Kansas State Teachers 
College; Dr. Milo T. Oakland, Director, Industrial 
Arts Department, State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois; and the industrial arts teachers who submitted 
the responses included in this report. Many helpful 
suggestions were also made for future topics. 


In what ways do you acquaint the community with the 
activities carried on in your industrial arts program? 


J. Ketty Mupp, Capital Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Six years of teaching experience. Grades 10 through 12. 
Our department has benefited greatly by keeping the 
community posted on our activities by several mediums. 
Most frequently used is the community newspaper, which 
publishes articles of interest and of up-to-date activities 
including pictures of our students and their work. We 
have also furnished very timely items for local teachers’ 
magazines. The local radio station has been very coopera- 
tive in giving us time to present our objectives to the 
public. We have used the Open House idea, which was 
very successful, in cooperation with the P.T.A. 
One of our tentative plans for this term is to have a 
panel of our teachers appear before local civic groups to 
continue to “sell” our program. 


Nite F. Hunt, City Public Schools, High Point, North Carolina. 
Eleven years of teaching experience. Grades 7 through 12. 
We have three ways of acquainting our community 
with our industrial arts program. 

(1) Each fall we observe Open House in our schools 
at which time the shops are open and activities are 
being carried on in the various areas by students. 

(2) Our local newspaper is most cooperative. We can 
have pictures and articles carried throughout the 
year. 


By WILLIAM F. TIERNEY, Industrial Education Department, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


ZAIFRIICTRIAL ARTCC FTEALSLISCRC ARFTARaAT 


(3) In the spring it has been our custom to sponsor 
an industrial arts exhibit in our high school. At 
this time the students’ work is displayed and the 
members of the community are invited to visit the 
school. 


F. J. Cartson, South Cache High School, Hyum, Utah. Thiirty- 
one years of teaching experience. Grades 9 through 12. 
We have tried to make our courses in industrial arts 
as practical as possible to fit the conditions in the com- 
munity which we serve. Better than 90 per cent of the 
boys take shop work from one to three years. We have 
exhibits either at school or in the business houses once 
or twice a year. We also have a parents day each year 
when all the parents come to school and we put on a 
nice exhibit of all the work. The shop is always open 
to the parents and we try to make them feel welcome. 
However, I believe the good will and the interest of the 
community is made by the quality of the work which 
the students take home. I never let projects leave the 
shop that are not up to standard. Parents appreciate 
the individual help in the many little details. Students 
are encouraged to repair and fix articles around the home, 
the school, and the church. We take our turn in putting 

on exhibits at the County and State Fairs. 


E. JosrpH ZACCARELLI, Jackson High School, Jackson, Michigan. 
Two years of teaching experience. Grades 10 through 12. 

Each year, usually in the fall, Jackson High School 

holds an Open House to which parcnts, friends and 
former students are invited. ‘The industrial arts teachers 

are present in their rooms to greet the guests and to 

visit with them. Usually they have a few boys doing 

some of the work which is carried on in the classes. In 

the early spring a Vocational Guidance Conference is 

held in the evening to which all students, parents, and 

friends are invited. A main speaker gives the “kick-off” 

speech and then the guests attend meetings which are of 
particular interest to them. These meetings are con- 
ducted by local experts in many fields of endeavor. 
Doctors, lawyers, dentists, architects, retailers, industrial 

men, and even the military sends its representatives. 

These people give the students and parents all the 
information that they can regarding preparation, future 

trends, and possible remuneration in their particular 

fields. Many of the teachers are utilized as consultants. 


J. P. CoyLte, Independence High School, Independence, Kansas. 
Seven years of teaching experience. Junior and _ senior high 
school, and junior college. 
We use industrial arts display cabinets in the school 
halls, an annual radio program over a local station, an 
Open House Night held yearly at which parents attend 
classes, an adult evening program carried on in the 
school, speeches made at civic clubs by some of the 
instructors (not often), and the students themselves 
as a good medium of communication. 


Gorvon B. Saitors, Highland Park High School, ‘Topeka, Kansas. 
Five years of teaching experience. High school level. 

All projects are displayed during Open House at the 
end of the year. Plans are being made to display proj- 
ects in the merchants’ windows during the school year. 
The local paper carries write-ups of the activities of the 
shop and of the projects being made. 

Westey E. WHEELER, Senior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
One year of teaching experience. Senior high school level. 

We employ these means to acquaint the community 
with our program: P.T.A. Open House; Open House for 
Local Printers; exhibits at the school, local, and_ state 
livestock shows and fairs; local and school newspapets; 
state contest; and school shop day. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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MINNESOTA'S FFA 
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263 Minnesota farmers led 890 head of 
cattle, sheep and hogs past the judges at 
the 1951 Minnesota State Fair. Proclaimed 
the “World’s Largest FFA Livestock Show,” 
the Minnesota exhibits attracted wide 
acclaim. Here Delmar Staples, Austin, 
shows his FFA Guernsey champion. 


Most classes of livestock showed a gain 
over last year’s FFA show. Swine with 
680 head led the list again, with 151 
market barrows making up the largest 
hog class. 


Dairy numbers continued to grow, reg- 
istering a 20-head gain over last year 
to an even 100 head. Sheep showmen 
brought in 80 animals and 30 head of 
beef cattle competed in the first annual 
FFA beef event. 


In the Future Farmer booth competi- 
tion, Eagle Bend chapter walked off with 
top honors. That chapter, advised by 
E. E. Greer, used an animated cow and 
talking farmer model to put across their 


Point of balanced farming with farm 
safety. 


Roger Groth, Luverne Chapter, had the 
FFA show's champion Duroc gilt. 
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The coveted FFA Premier Breeder Exhibitor 
Trophy went to the Northfield Chapter for 
7 championships, 14 first place ribbons 
and 12 second place ribbons in dairy, cat- 
tle, sheep and swine classes. Other awards 
went to Ted Hiebert, Mt. Lake (Champion 
Chester White Boar); Marlin Peters, Free- 
born (Berkshire Champion Market Bar- 
row); Donald Nickel, Mt. Lake (Spotted 
Poland China Boar); Ronald Baker, Ada 
(Hereford Heifer); Darlye Dawson, Rush- 
more (Champion Shorthorn) and Ronald 
Hever, Norwood (Champion Holstein). 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS REPORT 
(Continued from page 8) 


CarMon D. BIxcer, Barrington Consolidated High School, Bar- 
rington, Illinois. Two years of teaching experience. Grades 9 
through 12. 

We feel that the industrial arts program is an im- 
portant phase of the entire educational program. The 
best salesmen that we have are the students themselves. 
They write articles which are carried with the students’ 
names. Such articles are titled “High School Shop 
Students Visit Local Foundry”, etc. Students who pro- 
duce good projects have their pictures taken with the 
projects. The pictures are published with a brief sum- 
mary of the student’s school activities. Last year we had 
fifteen students in the paper for special recognition. This 
year we hope to have more student recognition due to 
larger classes. 


What activities besides clean-up and shop maintenance 
are carried on by your students through their shop 
personnel organizations? 


C. MERRILL HAMILTON, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Seventeen years of teaching experience. Grades 8 
through 11. 

A shop personnel organization requires time and effort 
to develop. It must be a student activity as contrasted to 
a teacher imposed set of rules and duties. Activities over 
and above the usually accepted clean-up functions often 
make the difference between students whole-heartedly 
making the personnel organization operate smoothly or 
making feeble swipes with brush and broom. 

The “foreman” and “superintendent” of our organiza- 
tion appoint two boys to keep the display case and bul- 
letin boards in order. The foreman makes suggestions on 
the types of displays to be used. A “receptionist” meets 
all visitors who come to our shop. This student serves as 
a guide and explains the various areas and equipment. 
The receptionist can serve as an ideal public relations 
officer. 

An excellent method of getting students to recognize 
delegated authority and responsibility is to have sug- 
gestions on shop improvements, methods, or administra- 
tion passed up through the line of authority. A sugges- 
tion may be refined or rejected before reaching the 
superintendent. This activity has done much to make the 
personnel organization a student responsibility. 


Cuartes H. Tosrer, Littlhe Rock High School, Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas. Ten years of teaching experience. Grades 10, 11, and 12. 
Shop personnel systems, in my opinion, should leave 
the teacher free to teach. With foremen over the various 
areas of the shop responsible to a shop superintendent, 
the students can run a shop in all its phases including 
discipline. Clean-up is only a small portion of the 
responsibility of the student foremen. 
RussELL H. ANDERSON, Torrington High School, Torrington, Con- 
necticut. Five years of teaching experience. Grades 9-12. 
Developing a new three shop department has been 
expensive. Available funds were spent on equipment 
impossible to build. Students, in groups and_ singly, 
planned and built most of the cabinets, benches, and 
storage facilities for all shops. In addition to the usual 
clean-up and equipment servicing, all students  (ad- 
vanced) rotate through a routine of shop tool sharpen- 
ing, machine repairing, motor maintenance, and jig con- 
struction. Students also set up, run, and generally main- 
tain several pieces of visual aids equipment used in the 
shops or projection room. 
Grorce Rei, Waukegan Township High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois. Four years of teaching experience. Grades 7 through 12. 
In the printing classes at WTHS we have an organiza- 
tion consisting of a superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, and a foreman in each area—presswork, composition, 
and bindery. The superintendent takes care of lighting, 
ventilation, greeting visitors, and checking on the area 
foremen. 
sence of the superintendent and also cares for the library, 
The .area foremen see that materials are put away and 
cared for, and also supervise the clean-up. 
Henry B. TANNerR, East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Thirty-five years of teaching experience. Grades 10, 11, and 12. 
My students take care of all stage work, including light- 
ing, scenery, sound equipment, etc. We assist with the 
handling of picture shows in individual teachers’ rooms, 





_ } 


The assistant superintendent works in the ab- 


projection room, and auditorium. We take care sf the 
sound equipment for the ball-room, for rallies an pro- 
grams in the auditorium, and on the field for pep »allies, 
We put out the ticket booths for football games, pl: e the 
curtains around the ‘football field for games, provi: e the 
sound equipment for dances, and take care of the cloak 
rooms during the dances. We take care of the stixe fo) 
the P.T.A. and Father and Sons affairs, etc. We p: Ovide 
tools and assistance in erecting booths for carniv:'s, fix 
various items such as the ironing boards for home ec )nom. 
ics, and provide emergency small repair work as ceded. 
We take care of the designing, building, and dec ating 
all stage scenery in conjunction with the art depar' ment. 


How do you help students develop their own /iome 
workshops? 


LELAND StomMBoM, Sycamore High School, Sycamore, 1) |inois, 
Twenty-one years of teaching experience. High school |:vel, 
The development of a home workshop is one «f our 
chief objectives in our industrial arts program. 

Contributing Factors: 

(1) Stress correct manipulation, repair, and sharpening 
of all machines and tools for carry over to the home 
situation. 

(2) Construction of benches, tools, and equipment for 
student use at home. 

(3) Maintain an up-to-date reference library for home 
projects and repair. 

Conclusions; 

Students with home workshops make much more prog. 
ress in our industrial arts program. 


J. Ketty Mupp, Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Six years of teaching experience. Grades 10-12. ~ 
We usually have several discussion periods a semester 

in regard to developing students’ home workshops. At 

these times equipment, tools, and materials are discussed 

which will be of the most benefit to the students’ shops. 

Also the best method of securing these items and how 

the teacher can intercede for the student are brought out. 

This instructor has been most fortunate in obtaining 
ideas from adult students in evening classes, who have 
their own workshops. These adults have been a great 
help in influencing the day students by talks, discussions, 
and visits to their shops. 

KENNETH A. Brock, Weir High School, Weir, Kansas. Four 
years of teaching experience. Grades 9 through 12. 

Five points which I use in developing students’ home 

workshops: 
(1) Develop a list of minimum hand tools they should 
have. 
(2) Develop a list of minimum machine tools they should 
have. 
Develop with them sources of stock that can be used 
along with plans of various projects to get them 
started. 
Try to help them with particular problems by 
visiting them at their homes. 
Suggest that they plan a uniform system of tool 
storage. If help is needed the work is done together 
by the student and myself. 
CLype P. RicHMAN, Carr Junior High School, Durham, North 
Carolina. Fifteen years of teaching experience. Eighth grade. 

I have been able to arouse interest in the development 
of good home workshops by stressing the use of hand 
tools, and after a visit to the students’ homes to see their 
physical facilities, allowing the boys to plan their shops 
as a part of their classwork. The original interest is 
greatly accelerated by a lending library of supply and 
equipment catalogues available to interested boys and 
parents. Drawings and procedures of all projects used in 
the shop are also made available for the permanent files 
of the boys with home workshops. 

The most important thing is to show a personal interest 
in each boy’s problems and to advise him at all times 
when consulted. 


PeTER Evans, Morgan High School, Morgan, Utah. Twenty years 
teaching experience. Grades 8 through 12. ; 
As an industrial arts teacher, I try to follow these objec 
tives in developing home workshops. I try to instill an 
appreciation for good tools, keeping them in well designed 
tool rooms and wall panels. Keeping them in good work: 
ing condition at all times is also important. 1 uy 
develop correct use of tools, high standards of workman- 
ship, good housekeeping, and safety habits. 1 visit the 
boys’ home workshops when possible and invite theit 
parents to visit the school shop. 
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| Abs advisory committee for 


BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


NDUSTRY-EDUCATION cooperation is discussed widely 
but often little is done about it in actual practice. 


The business education and administration depart- 
ments of schools and colleges, however, cannot fully 
succeed in their programs if they do not have the 
wholehearted support of their area businessmen. 
Neither can businessmen get the most out of the educa- 
tional facilities available to them if they do not cooper- 
ate with school personnel. 


It was with these facts in mind that one small col- 
lege launched a plan of industry-cooperation in the form 
of an advisory committee for the business department. 


Concord College, in Athens, West Virginia, has an 
advisory committee of businessmen from cities in south- 
ern West Virginia. "Twenty members serve on this 
committee, which meets twice a year. They represent 
the May Office Service, Pocahontas Fuel Company, 
Bluefield Supply Company, U. S. Senate, West Virginia 
Department of Employment Security, Beckley Hospital, 
The First National Bank of Bluefield, Princeton Bank 
and Trust Company, Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, Maiden Form Brassiere Company, Lewis Chevro- 
let Company, Seven-Up Bottling Company, Eastern 
Coal Corporation, Lynch Clothing Store, Beckley 
Hardware and Supply Company, Celanese Corporation 
of America, and the Virginia Railroad. 


The program for the first meeting opened with a 
guided tour of the campus and a welcoming address 
by the President of the college. Committee members 
were introduced and a general statement of the pur- 
poses and aims of the committee was presented. The 
Chairman of Concord’s Business Department described 
“What Concord College Can Do for Business, Industry, 
and the Professions.” “What Industry Can Do_ to 
Assist the Colleges and Universities in Achieving Their 
Goals” was the topic of an address by the Manager ol 
the Princeton Branch of the Maiden Form Brassiere 
Company. 


A luncheon in the college dining hall with musical 
entertainment was followed by open discussion. 


The broad purpose of this committee is to further 
industry-education cooperation. The ultimate goal is 
to send out to business concerns students or graduates 
who are better qualified to handle the problems of the 
business world. 


By CLOYD P. ARMBRISTER, Chairman, Department of Busi- 


ness Education and Administration, Concord College, Athens, 


West Virginia. 
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These purposes can be accomplished by re-organiza- 
tion of our curriculum cooperatively with the advisory 
committee and offering students practical experience 
in the business world by placing them in part time jobs. 


From the speakers on the program and the discussion 
held by committee members, the following points were 
established. 


What schools and colleges can do for business, 


industry, and the professions: 


Serve as a source of employment for trained persons 
Offer the assistance and consultation of staff members 


Emphasize the availability of faculty members for 
summer employment 


Conduct surveys of interest to business 
Offer facilities for meetings 


Relay information about various types of business 
through students and teachers to the public 


Offer refresher courses to employees 


Assist in setting up training programs and purchasing 
equipment 

Formulaie a selective process program for employ- 
ment whereby the best qualified students are sent 
on recommendation —thus lowering the cost of 
training new employees 


What 


colleges: 


industry can do to assist’ schools and 


Open front doors for student tours 


Offer part-time and full-time employment 


Offer summer employment so that students may have 
opportunities to investigate a variety of areas 


Cooperate in the revision of school curricula 

Provide speakers for classes 
Editor's Note: Professor Armbrister’s plan for an ad- 
visory committee of business executives for the small 


college is equally applicable to vocational and _ sec- 
ondary schools.—A. L. W. 














soft texture lumber 


You and your students will like 

the lumber offered by Brodhead-Garrett. 
They are experts—even artists —when 

it comes to selecting and processing 

the finest-soft texture hardwood 

for superior results in cabinet work. 
Whatever your lumber needs, you can be 
sure of top quality at modest prices when 
you order from the firm which has 

made lumber its business for 48 years. 

If you haven’t received your copy 

of the brand new B-G Lumber Catalog, 
just drop us a postal card today. 

You'll be pleased with the wide variety of 
woods offered—they’re most suitable for 


industrial arts and vocational education. 


o 
W. F. VIEH, President 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO. 
4560 E. 71 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 














THE JOHN A. O’CONNELL 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


(Continued from page 5) 


laboratories, in addition to areas devoted to the pri p- 
aration of all building trades craftsmen. That ()is 
building will be one of the most functional in ‘he 
United States is assured by the fact that in the plun- 
ning of the laboratory for each trade and craft bith 
management and labor representatives of these traces 
and crafts had a direct part. 


“In addition to the pre-vocational program, he 
Institute will also serve the apprentice training pro- 
gram and trade extension for journeymen of the vari- 
ous crafts. The completion and opening of this build- 
ing will mark another significant advance in the im- 
provement of the educational program in San Francisco 
which is being guided by the San Francisco Board of 
Education. ‘Their appreciation and that of all citizens 
interested in the welfare of public education is merited 
by all who have had a share in the planning and con- 
struction of this building.” 


a 


The project represents the culmination of joint activ- 
ity and cooperation of labor and management and the 
public schools of San Francisco. 5S. J. Amoroso, Gen- 
eral Contractor, expressed the attitude of these co- 
operating groups in San Francisco when he said to the 
San Francisco Examiner: 


“Nothing better reflects San Francisco’s continued 
progress than this mammoth new school expansion 
program. Having an active part in it through the 
construction of the $1,650,000 John A. O’Connell 
Vocational and Technical Institute makes me very 
proud indeed. In carrying out this project we have 
pledged ourselves to the highest standards of workman- 
ship, and we are confident that the John A. O’Connell 
Vocational and Technical Institute will be one of the 
handsomest, most functional, best constructed schools 
of its kind. To those associated with me in this enter- 
prise—subcontractors, suppliers, everyone—my sincerest 
thanks.” 


George W. Johns, a member of the Board. of Educa- 
tion during the original planning, and Secretary of the 
San Francisco Central Labor Council, says: 


“er 


Yo the San Francisco Labor Movement: The open- 
ing of the new John A. O’Connell Vocational and 
Technical Institute is a tremendous forward step in 
the progress of workers’ education. We are, of course, 
particularly proud that this modern trade school will 
serve as a living memorial to the man who was the 
secretary of the San Francisco Labor Council for 36 
years—John A. O’Connell. Without doubt, the labor 
movement in the entire city of San Francisco will bene- 
fit from the opening of this new school and from the 
training that generation upon generation of young 
apprentices will receive there. For it is upon their 
skill and craftsmanship and character that the future 
of the labor movement and the building and beautifi- 
cation of our city must depend in years to come. 


“It is with a feeling of deep gratification that we 
salute the opening of the John A. O’Connell Vocational 
and Technical Institute.” 


By .O. D. ADAMS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco, California. 
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W: WHO ARE academically trained tend toward a 
characteristic which we should watch. We accept 
“scientific information” as the final and last word. 
Scientists, themselves, offer their findings as hypotheses 
to be proven by use. We taken them as dogma by 
which to teach. 

An outstanding pediatrician at last year’s National 
Council on Family Relations meeting in New York 
illustrated this point. Infant feeding was scheduled 
every four hours because an Austrian scientist had 
determined it took this length of time for an infant 
to absorb milk. This conclusion was reached by adding 
barium to the milk, feeding the infant and watching 
the digestive process under the fluorescope. 

Four-hour feeding schedules were accepted as scien- 
tifically valid. Recently, it was discovered barium 
added to milk makes its absorption take about four 
hours. When milk has no barium content, different 
children absorb it at different rates. For years we have 
had hungry babies waiting and wailing for food from 
one to two hours after each feeding! 

A finger could also be pointed at many so-called 
“scientific” theories of child rearing which have been 
used slavishly and now have been found wanting or 
at least limited in their validity. 


niele in the 


CT ® 
ciate Melee 


We should have a part of our attitude toward appli- 
cation of new findings as applied to family life the 
same scepticism indicative of the research scientist. We 
need not expect any one scientific discovery to bring 
about a revolution in family living. We are going to 
adapt and use skillfully the new and at the same time 
conserve as a basis for the new that which has proven 
itself from the old. Proof in the validity of a finding 
in the family field lies in whether or not it adds to 
the physical and mental health, well-being, and happi- 
ness of the families. 

To work with families, “cultural variations and fam- 
ily patterns” require understanding. ‘To say this an- 
other way, it is necessary for us to keep in mind the 
social, psychological and economic picture of our com- 
munity in order to adapt the work we do to the needs 
we find. 

For the sake of family members with whom we work 
—and moreover, for the sake of an increasingly peaceful 
world—we need to build pride in the family. Even 
more important, we need to instill pride in “my 
family.” We must help create a feeling there are many 
ways of family living which are the “right ways.” We 
need to create an attitude that differences are expected 
and may even be helpful if they are understood. Guilt 
in being from a “different kind of family” and fear 
others may discover “our family is different” should 
be eliminated through the efforts of each of us in posi- 
tions of leadership in the scientific field of home and 
family living. 

Taken from a speech presented by BERNICE MILBURN 


MOORE, Consultant, Homemaking Education Service, Texas 
Education Agency. 
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If we work with families as if their cultural varia- 
tions were “normal” then we lay the foundation each 
day for the development of personalities capable of 
living in a culturally variegated world. 

Our job is to assist future parents and current 
family members—children, youth and adults—to 
respect differences in family living, to recognize 
there are more ways than one to successfully per- 
form family functions. 

Respect for differences—individual or family—is in- 
herent in any democratic structure. Only a dictator- 
ship desires the creation of uniformity in personality 
and family life. 

Modification of suspicion, distrust, and conflict in 
human relations may eventually be brought about 
through teaching mutual respect, tolerance, and under- 
standing in relation to cultural variations in family 
patterns here at home and in other nations. 


At the same time we stress the importance of dif- 
ferences, we need to teach that though family patterns 
differ, every family—the world around—has specific 
functions for which it is responsible. The family and 
its functions can become a uniting force in a divided 
world. 


Families, as different as they are together, can de- 
velop attitudes, moral and aesthetic values, which will 
do much to eventually mitigate, at least to a degree, in- 
tolerance, ignorance, misunderstanding, and prejudice. 

When family differences are accepted as fact, neither 
as good nor bad, so will the right to cultural differ- 
ences on the national front come to be accepted. Then, 
and then only, can the lamb and the lion lie side by 
side. Nor is this the job of the families in the United 
States alone. Problems are worldwide, and so are 
families. 


When the day comes that we use our knowledge, 
information and scientific skill to enhance and enrich 
family life the world around, rather than as a force to 
make families and cultures over in our own image, 


can build a 
peaceful _— i 


then will the first major steps toward non-aggression 
have been accomplished. 

No individual, no family, no nation wants to be 
made over by another. Enrichment and enhancement 
of living through sharing will be acceptable.  Inci- 
dentally, our Marshall Plan has effectively demon- 
strated this principle on an international base. 


The way toward peace is long. Modification through 
education and understanding is the long, slow route 
from conflict, chaos and crisis. Modification of culture 
comes through families and what they transmit and 
translate from their own living for the use of the 
next generation. Our commitment is to help families 
develop attitudes, ideals, moral values and ways of 
doing things which will lead always toward “peace on 
earth and good will toward men.” 
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Here are some facts and figures on 
INCREASED 
STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


Editor’s Note: Recently, the JOURNAL requested all 
State Directors of Vocational Education to supply us 
with the facts if their state appropriations for vocational 
education had been increased during 1951. 

We hope at a later date to be able to get more de- 
tailed statements that will show the amount of federal, 
state, and local funds appropriated in each state for the 
maintenance and further development of vocational 
education. 

Meanwhile, we are certain the facts presented here 
will provide sound proof that vocational education 
throughout America is continually being expanded and 
improved. 


Arkansas: Arkansas had appropriated in state funds 
for “Aid to Schools in Vocational Education” for each 
of the fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 the sum of 
$831,750. 

The 1951 Legislature appropriated in state funds for 
“Aid to Schools in Vocational Education” the sum of 
$1,102,310 for 1951-52 and the sum of $1,152,310 for 
1952-53.—J. Marion ApAMs. 


California: For the current year of 1951-52, we are 
receiving a total of $15,408 more in State funds than 
was appropriated the previous year.—WEsLEY P. SMITH. 

Colorado: The State of Colorado received a 1214 
percent increase in its funds for vocational education 
for the current year over the previous year. Neither 
the per cent nor the amount represented by it contrib- 
uted to any appreciable increase or expansion of the 
program in the state. It will help to offset the increased 
costs which have had, and are continuing to have, a 
very serious effect upon vocational education in our 
state.—A. R. BUNGER. 


Connecticut: The following are the amounts of state 
funds made available for vocational education through 
a 5-year period. Our fiscal year ends annually on 
June 30.—EMMeEtT O'BRIEN. 


1949. $2,115,674 
1950 _ 2,124,486 
1951 ae 2,294,812 
1952 _ 2,460,368 
1953 _... 2,614,963 


Delaware: For the year ended June 30, 1951, the 
vocational expenditures by school districts (state and 
local) amounted to $321,601.18. For the year 1951-52, 
this amount would be approximately $400,000. We 
have no way of knowing exactly at this time what the 
earmarked funds are for vocational education to the 
school districts. 

Using $400,000 as a conservative figure of vocational 
funds appropriated by the State Legislature to school 
districts, we would have available for the current fiscal 
year a grand total of $639,222.50—an increase of 
$82,748.82._R. W. HEIM. 
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Hawaii: The Territorial Legislature appropriaied 
$315,000 for the operation and maintenance of voca- 
tional education programs, exclusive of salaries, during 
the 1951-53 biennium. . .. We have approximately 16 
per cent more money available than during the pre- 
vious similar period. 

Funds for salaries of vocational personnel are in- 
corporated in the total budget of the Department of 
Public Instruction for personal services, based on a 
teacher-pupil ratio of 1 to 32. Vocational teachers are 
provided in public high schools in accordance with 
enrollment demands. Area vocational schools are an 
exception to the formula and new programs are added 
as community needs dictate. Provision has been made 
for expansion of facilities and offerings in all of our 
four area vocational schools during the 1951-53  bi- 
ennium.—W. H. Cou Ter. 

Illinois: Our appropriations for 2-year periods are 
as follows.—J. E. HI. 


1951-53. $4,001,530 


3,599,704 
$ 401,826—Increase 


Iowa: Until the current fiscal year the only state 
appropriation for vocational education was a small 
amount to be used for administration and supervision. 
The last Legislature appropriated $200,000 for reim- 
bursing local programs, and $63,000 to be used in ad- 
ministration and supervision; a total of $263,000. 

This state appropriation has made possible the addi- 
tion of 30 new agriculture departments, 20 homemaking 
departments, and one diversified occupations program. 
Plans are also under way to establish one and possibly 
two centers for the training of practical nurses and 
for providing an itinerant teacher for related instruc- 
tion to apprentices in isolated areas.—EarL R. Cope 

Massachusetts: The appropriation by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for Vocational Education for the 
year 1949-50 amounted to $3,080,822. The appropria- 
tion by the current Legislature for the 1950-51 fiscal 
year amounted to $3,348,768.21. This shows an in- 
creased appropriation for vocational education in the 
amount of $267,946.21.—M. Norcross STRATTON. 

Michigan: Since our legislature convenes in January 
and generally acts upon appropriations at the latest 
possible date, we do not yet have appropriation data 
to send in answer to your request. We are, however, 
requesting $1,834,947, which is $585,955 more than was 
appropriated last year by the state legislature.—WILLIAM 
B. HAWLEY. 

Minnesota: The State of Minnesota increased its 
appropriation for vocational education by the sum of 
$172,000. Of this amount, $150,000 was appropriated 
for additional aid to schools and $22,000 for the purpose 
of matching all state vocational salaries.—Harry C. 
SCHMID. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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At Christmas time, a stiitiy— and nae nith 


special meaning for America’s worational teachers 


hat ds Edweation? 














was ONE of a company of 150 students who had just 
] closed their college life, some with honors, and not a 
few without. Before separating to go into the world, 
never to meet again, we joined in a final dinner. Sur- 
feited with the dignified drivel of college, the students, 
in a spirit of mischief, cut out all such stuff, and, as a 
huge joke, invited one of the professors to speak who 
had never made an address in his life. The hitherto 
silent one accepted the invitation to the surprise of 
everyone. And he spoke thus: 


“Gentlemen,” he began, “I have never made a speech 
in my life, and I don’t intend to begin now. I have 
something to say, however, and in saying it, I will follow 
Luther’s three-fold rule: ‘Stand up straightly, speak out 
boldly, and sit down quickly.’ 

“We are in one of the famous banqueting halls of the 
world. Balshazzar’s hall compared to this was a lodging 
on the third floor back. No such art existed in those 
days as we see around this room. No such viands 
graced his board. What was there was elegant for that 
day, but we live in another age, an age of art, art- 
craftsmanship, and luxury. From the four corners of 
the earth came the things on this table. From the 
lowest forms of day labor to the highest forms of art, 
we have around us samples of at least a hundred forms 
of human work. 

“Take this tablecloth to begin with. It is of most 
exquisite workmanship. It involves weaving—to go 
further back—bleaching, smoothing, designing. It is a 
damask linen, beautiful, and most pleasing to the eye. 
I want to ask a question: Is there anyone here who 
knows from personal experience anything about the 
labor involved? Have any of you ever contributed any 
labor to the manufacturing of table linen? I am se- 
tious, gentlemen. If any of you have, I would like him 
to say so.” There was absolute silence. “I understand, 
then,” he continued, “that the making of such a thing 
is beyond your ken. 

“Let me draw your attention to the samples of pottery 
here. Surely the men and women who produce such 
beautiful things are artists. What a joy it must be for 
aman to hold such a thing in his hand—complete—and 
say, ‘I made it!” Many forms of labor are involved here 
ilso—digging the clay, carting, fashioning, painting, 
burning, baking, and finishing. If there is a man here 


who has ever touched this form of labor, let him answer. 
No one! 


“There are samples of the most exquisite, and I know, 
costly, cut glass. That also involved much labor and 
great art. It is a unique industry in itself. I will not 
detail the process; we see the result; but the various 
forms of labor involved are practically unknown to us. 
I would be rather surprised to find a man among you 
Who had ever touched this industry at an angle.” 
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In this way he went over the silver and dwelt rather 
lengthily on the subject of mining and the life of a 
miner. Nothing escaped his notice. He drew attention 
to the carpet and the rugs on the floor, to the curtains 
and the drapery of the great windows, to the mural 
decorations, executed by the greatest living mural 
painter. There was a rich fresco around the room. 
He called attention to it. When he had gone over most 
of the things in the room, he turned again to the table. 

“There are cut flowers here,” he said “Most of you 
have spent some years in the study of botany, but I 
don’t think any of you would undertake to give us a 
complete classification of what we see and enjoy on the 
table.” There was a disposition to laugh, but he wiped 
the smile from every face around the table by quietly 
saying, “Perhaps you are to be congratulated that you 
are at an age when a sense of humor covers a multitude 
of sins, but personally, I cannot enjoy that which gives 
me pain. 

“J am a representative university man, seriously ask- 
ing myself and you whether the system we call educa- 
tion educates.” The silence became oppressive. The 
men were thinking. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, “I should have put you 
more at ease by telling you at the beginning that I 
have never experienced the joy of fashioning articles 
with my own hands. Nor anything useful for that 
matter. Here we are, then, a group of men on whom 
a university has set its stamp. We produce nothing 
we eat; we could not even lend a hand in the making 
of anything we see around us; and truth compels me to 
venture the suggestion that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the chief motive of a college education is to 
escape actual participation in just such work as gives, 
or ought to give, joy to the worker. 

“A time-keeper performs a useful function, so does a 
cash register, but the function of education is not to 
turn out time-keepers or cash registers. It has been 
truly said that, if ten Bachelors of Arts were wrecked 
in mid-ocean, they could not build a pontoon to save 
their lives! They would be equally helpless in any 
critical emergency where practical knowledge of the 
ordinary things around us was imperatively necessary. 
A statement of the problem is not a solution, but we 
do not gain much by stating that the system is to blame 
and we are not. 

“You are certainly not to blame. 
tims of whatever system we have. I cannot say that I 
am blameless. I do not believe that a smattering of 
languages, of mathematics, and of history is education. 
I believe the system of cramming these things to pass 
an examination is pernicious. So, having been asked 
for the first time in my life to make an address, | 
have made it an opportunity to enter my protest. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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op aang EDUCATION for Negroes in the state of 
Delaware entered a new era with the opening of 
the William C. Jason Comprehensive High School at 


Georgetown. ‘This is the first 4-year high school for 
Negroes in Sussex County and the first comprehensive 
high school for Negroes in the state. In addition, the 
William Henry High School, now under construction 
at Dover, will be ready for students in September, 1952, 
and a third similar school for Negroes will be open for 
instruction in Middletown by September, 1953. 

The Jason school is the result of the efforts of many 
persons, foremost of whom was the late H. Fletcher 
Brown. Mr. Brown, for many years a member of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, bequeathed to 
the State Board of Education $500,000 toward the erec- 
tion of a vocational school or schools in Sussex or Kent 
County. Most of this fund has been used for the Jason 
School as well as a Delaware State Legislature appro- 
priation of $400,000. 

A state board unit supported by the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Division of Vocational 
Education, the new school’s ordinarily reimbursable ex- 
penses are partially defrayed according to the Delaware 
Plan for Vocational Education by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division. The latter also promotes and encour- 
ages projects which enhance the value of the offerings 
in other departments of the school. 


Vocational Agriculture: 11 addition to regular 


classroom activities, the students in vo ag spend at 
least 3 hours per week in a well equipped farm shop. 


Here they practice the operation and maintenance of 


such farm machinery as tractors, power sprayers, and 
threshing machines. 


Active participation in such organizations as the New 
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Farmers of America, summer farm projects, country 
fairs, and judging contests round out the training here. 

Home Economics: The home ec department pro- 
vides training in home cookery, the service of meals, 
marketing, beautification of the home, and other arts. 
Four unit kitchens (2 with gas stoves and 2 with clec- 
tric stoves) plus classroom space provide for both theory 
and practice. The girls supplement these activities 
with membership in the New Homemakers of America 
Club. They participate in both state and national 
programs. 

Dressmaking: Students in the dressmaking pro- 
gram, both boys and girls, learn the art of making 
dresses, suits, slip covers, draperies, and other articles. 
Power machine operation is also part of the program. 
The dressmaking lab includes such equipment as elec 
tric sewing machines, an electric washer and _ironer, 
cutting tables, and other smaller tools of the trade. 

In addition to regular day classes, an adult program 
was launched last year for those in the community 
who wished to learn fundamental sewing procedures. 
Twenty-five adults spent 6 weeks in this class. 

Cafeteria Management: The school’s large, well 
equipped cafeteria and kitchen offer a splendid labora- 
tory for future managers of lunchrooms. Here the 
girls learn quantity cookery and menu planning. IP 
struction is provided in the use of institutional kitchen 
equipment such as master mixers, potato peelers, and 
dishwashers. Students also are taught the upkeep ol 
institutional refrigeration units. 





By ARTHUR F. JACKSON, Director of Guidance, William C. 
Jason Comprehensive High School; in consultation with JOHN 
S. CHARLTON, Delaware State Director of Child Development 
and Guidance. 
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Practice is afforded in every area of the cafeteria. 
Girls work at the steam table, with the dishwashing 
machine, in the preparation of food, and in the service 
of food. 

Auto Mechanics: Instruction in this department is 
devoted to the operation and maintenance of the 
modern automobile. Practice includes body repair, 
painting, wheel alignment, engine overhaul, and elec- 
trical system upkeep. Boys work in a modern, well 
equipped shop. Cars for actual practice work are 
brought in by community residents and repairs are 
made free of charge except for the cost of parts. 

This year’s program will be highlighted by a class 
visit to the Ford Assembly plant in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, where the boys will see the beginnings of some 
of the cars which they may eventually service. 

Building Trades: This course offers an opportunity 
for boys to learn the construction and repair of small 
buildings preparatory to entering the building trade 
as helpers or apprentices. Last year this department 
constructed a community barber shop. This year they 
will put up a scale model 5-room bungalow. In addi- 
tion, kitchen cabinets, corner cabinets, clothes closets, 
and other practical articles are made. 

The well lighted shop is equipped with a planer, 
router, joiner, band saw, power drill and mortising 
machine plus other necessary hand tools. 


Commercial: The vocational training program of 
the commercial curriculum is two-fold. First, terminal 
education for those who plan to work as secretaries 
and stenographers is offered; and second, preparation 
is provided for those who plan to enter advanced 
training courses in commercial education or business 
administration. ‘Twenty typewriters are available for 
use and shorthand and bookkeeping are offered. All 
necessary business machines have been installed. A 
school store, sponsored by this department, affords addi- 
tional business practice. 


An adult class in typing was featured last year. 


Guidance: Guidance plays a central part as the key- 
stone of Jason’s vocational program. Counselors help 
students to select, prepare for, enter upon, and make 
progress in the vocation of their choice. 

Before a student enters school he has been visited 
by the counselor; tested or inventoried on his interests, 
personality, aptitudes and abilities; and advised in re- 
gard to his educational and vocational plans. He visits 
Jason for a day before he leaves elementary school. At 
this time he surveys training opportunities and _ talks 
with the teachers. During his stay at Jason, he has the 
services of a full time counselor as well as manifold 
counseling aids at his elbow. Foremost among these 
is the testing and counseling assistance of the Delaware 
State Employment Service which supplements guidance 
functions of the school through the administration of 
a battery of aptitude tests. Individual counseling of 
each high school senior and drop out is accomplished 
in preparation for employment registration upon gradu- 
ation or departure from school. 

A great step forward has been made in vocational 
education at Jason. It is hoped that the strides of the 
future will ever be lengthened. 


Top: Jason’s homemaking department offers the best of 
facilities. Center: Partial view of Delaware’s new compre- 
hensive high school for Negroes. Opposite: Like other units 
of the school, the typing classroom with 20 typewriters and 
other new busi hines, features the latest. 
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STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
(Continued from page 14) 


Mississippi: Our appropriation for the present bi- 
ennium is $1,700,000 with the provision that not more 
than half of that amount be spent in any one of the 


2 years of biennium. That gives us $850,000 state 
appropriated money for the current year.—H. E. 
MAULDIN, JR. 


Missouri: Our state Legislature increased the ap- 
propriation for vocational education for the next 
biennium in the amount of $80,000.—TrRracy E. DALE. 


Montana: The state Legislature of 1951 increased 
our state appropriation for vocational education in the 
amount of $7,434.—-ARTHUR W. JOHNSON. 


Nevada: I should like to inform you that our State 
Legislature increased the appropriation for vocational 
education from $40,000 for the past biennium to $60,480 
for the present biennium. This is in excess of a 50 
per cent increase.—JOHN W. BUNTEN. 


North Carolina: The increase for North Carolina 
for the services in vocational education by state appro- 
priation is $267,078.—J. WARREN SMITH. 


North Dakota: For the 1949-51 biennium, our state 
appropriated $146,5U0 tor vocational education. The 
1951-53 appropriation was increased to $173,500. We 
have a centralized state trade school at Wahpeton 
for which separate appropriations are made.—G. W. 
HAVERTY. 

Ohio: Ohio’s appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion, through a 2-year period, are as follows.—RALPH 
A. Howarp. 


1951-52 
A-1 Salaries........ $31,488 
F-9 Other, 
Reimbursement _ $500,000 


1950-51 
$22,650 


Increase 


$8,838 


$450,000 $50,000 

Rhode Island: Rhode Island increased its appro- 
priation 36 per cent for vocational education for the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

The actual amount involved is small—$16,580. How- 
ever, it shows progress.—F. SHELDON Davis. 

South Carolina: For 1950-51, our state appropriated 
$1,435,430 for vocational education. This was increased 
to $1,860,358 for 1951-52.—B. R. TuRNER. 


South Dakota: The vocational education appropria- 
tion was increased from $12,000 to $18,000 annually 
for the biennium, and vocational rehabilitation from 
$25,000 to $30,000.—HaArRoLD S. FREEMAN. 

Vermont: The increase in state vocational appro- 
priations for the present year (1951-52) is $1,000. The 
increase for 1952-53 is $3,000.—]. E. NELSON. 

Washington: Our direct state appropriation was 
increased for the biennium ending 1953 in the amount 
of $75,000. Our average daily attendance laws enable 
school districts to expand their programs in accordance 
with needs of the various communities. There is no 
limit set on the amount of funds that may be used by 
local school districts in support of vocational educa- 
tion and, therefore, the size of our program and 
amount of money used is governed on the basis of 
need.—H. G. HALsTeap. 

West Virginia: West Virginia’s state appropriation 
for 1951-52 is the same as it was for the past two years, 
namely, $232,310.—JoHn M. Lowe. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
(Continued from page 15) 


“When you see men around you actually creating 
beautiful things with their hands, I would like you to 
remember that it was my opinion that actual labor in 
the arts and crafts and industries is an infinitely nob'er 
contribution to the happiness of mankind than clipping 
coupons and living on the sweat of other men’s brows, 


“It will not come in our day, but the world will uiti- 
mately come to understand that the training of the mind 
is as necessary as the training of the body. Why should 
it be considered an unthinkable thing that a blacksmith 
or a carpenter should need an education? Why should 
college men consider it degrading to handle tools and 
make useful and beautiful things? 














“Education is to prepare and equip for the duties and 
the responsibilities of life—not to turn out industrial 
and commercial bosses, gaffers, time-keepers, and cash 
registers. I would hardly be justified in taking up your 
time with these observations alone. So in addition, | 
want to say this: Most of you are destined to be masters 
of men. You will organize and mobilize their labor; 
you will oversee it. 


“Why should a university perpetuate such a revolt 
against nature as a system in which the man who does 
no useful work at all is considered a gentleman, while 
the creator of wealth and beautiful things is considered 
low caste? 


“T want to point out to you that the highest form of 
culture and refinement known to mankind was ulti- 
mately associated with tools and labor. In order to 
do that, I must present to you a picture, imaginative, 
but in accord with the facts of history and experience.” 
He pushed his chair back, and stood a few feet from 
the table. His face betrayed deep emotion. His voice 
became wonderfully soft and irresistibly appealing. The 
college men had been interested; they were now spell- 
bound. He raised his hand and went through the 
motions of drawing aside a curtain. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “may I introduce to you a 
young Galilean who is a_master-builder—Jesus of 
Nazareth?” 


It was a weird act. The silence became oppressive. 
As if addressing an actual person of flesh and blood, 
he continued: “Master, may I ask you, as I asked these 
young men, whether there is anything in this room that 
you could make with your hands as other men make 
them?” 


There was a pause, a brief moment or two, then, with 
the slow measured stride of an Oriental, he went to the 
end of the table, and took the table cloth in his hand, 
and made bare the corner and the carved oak leg of 
the great table. In that position he looked into the 
faces of the men and said “The Master says, ‘Yes | 
could make the table—I am a carpenter.’ ” 


W. L. Williams, Editor of Publications, the Education Depart- 
ment of Melbourne, Australia, reports that this was first printed 
in the Educational Magazine 27 years ago. The true origin of the 
article is vague, but Mr. Williams believes that the article origi- 
nally appeared in an English journal, 
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America Speaks Up for Vocational Education—p. 4, April 

Audio Visual Equipment and Supplies—p. 17, September 

Book Publishers Buying Directory—p. 19, September 

Comprehensive and Vocational High Schools, Part I—Charles W. 
Sylvester, p. 9, March 

Comprehensive and Vocational High Schools, Part II—Charles W. 
Sylvester, p. 21, April 

Dedication—p. 3, May 

Delaware’s- New School for Negroes—Arthur F. Jackson, p. 16, 
December 

Here Is the Story, USA—p. 4, May 

Increased State Appropriations—p. 14, December 

Our Good Neighbor Policy in Vocational Education—C. C. Gold- 
ring, p. 6, February 

The John A. O'Connell Vocational-Technical Institute—O. D. 
Adams, p. 5. December 

The Minneapolis Vocational School—Raymond V. Nord, p. 7, 
April 

The School that Students Built—B. H. Van Oot, p. 20, March 

The Story of “Vo Ed’”—p. 16, May 

They Did It in Hammond, Indiana—p. 30, November 

Vocational Education—William Green, p. 23, November 

Vocational Education—Ralph C. Wenrich, p. 15, February 

Vocational Education and Public Relations—Dale Walfron, p. 9, 
April 

Vocational Education and the National Security—Aldo L. Raffa, 
p. 13, January 

Vocational Education in Minnesota—p. 14, October 

Vocational Education in the National Mobilization—John J. 
Seidel, p. 5, May 

Vocational Education for Social and Economic Stability—Paul A, 
Dever, p. 11, September 

What Is Education?—-p. 15, December 

We Planned for 3 Years—Francis A. Vesey, p. 5, February 

Wisconsin Proclaims Vocational Education Week—p. 24, May 


Home Economics 


A Better World through Home Economics Education—Fdna 
Amidon, p. 13, April 

Home Economics Buying Directory—p. 25, September 

Home Projects in the New Japan—Maud Williamson, p. 
February 

Homemaking for Adults—May Van Deusen, p. 9, October 

Pride in the Family Can Build a Peaceful World—Bernéce 
Moore, p. 13, December 





Public Relations in Homemaking Education—Bernice McCullar, 
p. 13, March 

The Georgia FFA-FHA Joint Camping Program—Bernice Mc- 
Cullar and Albert Morris, p. 17, April 

We Train for Homemaking—p. 15, May 


Industrial Arts 


IAPPC Cabinet Report—Chris H. Groneman, p. 7, March 

Industrial Arts in Connecticut—G. Wesley Ketcham, p. 13, 
February 

Industrial Arts in Massachusetts—A. Russell Mack and J. J. 
Hammond, p. 10, April 

Industrial Arts in the Mobilization—R. Lee Hornbake, p. 21, May 

Industrial Arts ‘Teachers Report—R. Lee Hornbake, p. 7, October 

Industrial Arts Teachers Report—William F. Tierney, p. 8, De- 
cember 

The Importance of Industrial Arts—Lynne C. Moore, p. 14, March 


Rehabilitation 


Jobs for the Disabled—L. P. Arduser, p. 19, February 
Rehabilitation Agencies Face Mobilization—E. B. Whitten, p. 7, 
September 


Trade and industrial 


A Motion Picture Check Sheet—Everett R. Miller, p. 21, February 

Apprenticeship Banquets—Carl J. Schaefer, p. 17, February 

Defense Demands Spur Aircraft Training—p. 19, April 

Industrial Co-op Training—Leland B. Lucksinger, p. 20, April 

Owensboro Tech Trains for Industry—p. 8, March 

Shop and Laboratory Buying Directory—p. 27, September 

The Development of Instructional MaterialskThomas Hampton, 
p. 4, March 

The Good Neighbor Policy in Operation—p. 23, October 

The Massachusetts Summer Conference for Vocational Instructors 
—John F. Shea, p. 4, October 

Training for IT'V—Joseph Schek—p. 25, November 

We Train for Industry—p. 19, May 


Vocational Guidance 


Are You Using Pupil Problem Check Lists?—Roland G. Ross, 
p. 12, October 

Every Teacher Is a Guidance Worker—Alan H. Ladd, p. 15, April 

Guidance Services in the Emergency—Guy Tollerud and John A. 
Kubiak, p. 8, September 

Small Schools Can Have Guidance Programs—Ramon L. Charles, 
p- 12, March 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook—p. 34, September 

Where Do Our Graduates Go?—Harold G. Kannady, p. 9, 
February 

Why 30 Graduates Failed on the Job—Benjamin Novak and Lynn 
Ogden, p. 6, December 
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For industrial training and high schoo! 
programs—a compact study of 
‘ equipment, patterns and processes. 


ae) FOUNDRY 
ie! = WORK 


WORK 
by EDWIN W. DOE 
Brooklyn Technical High School 


cin — KS} 


comin Ww. per 


Surveys the industry . . . covers coremaking, 
pouring, hand and mechanical tools. . . 
cleaning processes . . . inspection . . . and a 
comprehensive range of necessary topics. 
This text presents the simple principles of 
foundry practice, first by discussing the 
industry in a general way and thereby arousing 
interest in the subject; and second, by arrang- 
ing a series of molding problems that exemplify 
the practical application of this knowledge. 


Write today for your approval copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., Dept. AV-951 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Sanitation Training 
for Food Handlers 


PROXIMATELY 24,000 food handlers attend classes 
A in sanitation and safety for foods trades each year 
in Seattle. Administration is a joint undertaking of 
the Seattle Public Schools and the Seattle-King County 
Department of Public Health. 

As early as 1945, food handler courses were sponsored 
by the Seattle Public Schools and the Department of 
Public Health. In 1945 and 1946, a training program 
was offered on a voluntary basis. A number of food 
establishments took advantage of this opportunity but 
the objective of the program was not reached. 

The advisory committee for sanitation training, 
which consists of management representatives from the 
food industry, labor representatives from culinary 
unions, public health officials, and school representa- 
tives, set out to plan, through consultation and anal- 
ysis, a New course. 

The advisory committee decided the scope of the 
program warranted a full time instructor and therefore 
recommended William Dingle, Sanitarian of Clark 
County, Washington, for this job. He had the necessary 
experience and educational requirements as well as the 
unanimous endorsement of the committee. 

The DE Coordinator, in consultation with Mr. 
Dingle and Paul Muellet (head instructor of the foods 
trades program) , worked out a new course outline that 
was consequently approved by the advisory committee. 

The new program was presented to several groups in 
Seattle but again it was accepted by the same persons 
who always take advantage of every opportunity to 
learn. Those who needed the benefits of this training 
were not in evidence. Analysis also established that in 
the restaurant business it is necessary to review all 
points of possible contamination if a good sanitation 
instructional program is to benefit the community. For 
this reason, the advisory committee promoted the adop- 
tion of a new policy for food handler’s permits. 

The Health Department issued-a notice which an- 
nounced, in part: 

“In order to fulfill our responsibility in connection 
with food and drink establishments, it was decided 
that all food and drink workers should be familiar with 
the measures for presenting the spread of communica- 
ble disease in their establishments. To accomplish this 
purpose the Health Department announces a new pol- 
icy, effective February 1, 1948. The requirements for 
this permit are: satisfactory physical examination and a 
certificate of satisfactory attendance at an approved 
food handier’s course in lieu of passing a written exam- 
ination in sanitation procedures.” 

This required a complete reorganization of the pro- 
gram. Over 24,000 food handlers were broken down 
into 6 types: restaurant workers (including cooks, 
Waiters, waitresses, bus boys, and dishwashers), bar- 
tenders and barmaids; meat cutters, packing house 
workers, and sausage salesmen: dairy and milk product 
workers; bakery workers, and miscellaneous workers 


—_ 


By KENNETH R. WILLIAMS, Distributive Education Coor- 
dinator, Edison Technical School, Seattle, Washington. 
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such as candy, produce and grocery clerks, warehouse- 
men, and truck drivers. 


With the exception of the miscellaneous and dairy 
groups, who attended one session, all were required to 
attend two 2-hour classes on sanitation and _ safety 
procedures. 


Briefly, the first year’s course consisted of an explana- 
tion of bacteriology and its significance to food sanita- 
tion together with color slides taken just before the 
classes started. Grouped according to the interests of 
the classes, the slides showed good and bad sanitation 
practices. 

It was decided to issue certificates to food handlers 
upon successful completion of the course, at which time 
health permits would be stamped to show an approved 
course had been attended. ‘The certificate had two 
purposes: to indicate which persons should have their 
cards stamped and to publicize the program. 


During the first part of the year, the instructors met 
each week to discuss the program’s presentation and the 
acceptance of those in attendance. Advisory committee 
members also checked the acceptance of the program 
as it progressed. The school and the health department 
talked with persons in the food trades to get a true 
reaction to the project. Six months after the course was 
inaugurated, a spot check of 32 taverns by a state liquor 
board inspector revealed that 16 were washing glasses 
in the required manner. Previously, the inspector 
would have been lucky to have found 2 out of 32 with 
sanitary glasses. 


Both labor and mangement reacted favorably. The 
most common criticism centered on the fact that super- 
visory personnel were not required to take the course 
unless they were directly handling food. An amend- 
ment was therefore passed in September, 1948, to re- 
quire the attendance of owners, operators, and all 
persons directly responsible for sanitation. 


Since a special course for owners was to be added, 
planning for the next year’s program included 7 types 
of courses. Research in the field and counsel from the 
advisory committee were important in setting up the 
new outlines. 


The pattern of the second year’s course promoted 
comprehension of the activities and advantages of a 
good health program. The explanation of food ordi- 
nances was introduced in addition to instruction on 
the origination and control of communicable diseases. 


The system of handling registrations was changed so 
that food handlers had 60 days from the time they were 
issued temporary cards to complete the course. At the 
last meeting, food handler’s permits are issued. 


Most of those who had been reluctant to attend orig- 
inally became good supporters of the program. The 
Seattle public schools and the Seattle-King County De- 
partment of Public Health is accomplishing a worth- 
while purpose that is a source of pride to public health 
and school officials. 
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Shown above is Mrs. Dudley M. Hughes, 
widow of the late Congressman Dudley M. 
Hughes, co-author of the Smith Hughes Act. 
Mrs. Hughes, who is 97 years old and still 
possesses all of her faculties, resides at 
the Magnolia Plantation in Danville, Ga. 


Georgia to Honor 
Dudley M. Hughes 


The following resolution was passed 
unanimously by both the House and the 
Senate at the last session of the General 
Assembly of the State of Georgia. The 
Commission which it authorizes has been 
appointed and is now in the process of 
carrying out its responsibilities. 

Wuereas, the late Congressman Dudley 
M. Hughes was a strong exponent of agri- 
cultural education in Georgia for more 
than thirty years; and 


Wuereas, he made great contributions to 
the teaching of agriculture in our state 
common schools while serving as President 
of the State Agricultural Society in 1903; 


and 


AROUND THE NATION 





Wuereas, he was co-author of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Bill which 
passed National Congress in 1917; and 

Wuereas, due to his diligence and efforts 
in getting this bill passed, there has been 
developed in Georgia and throughout the 
nation a program of practical vocational 
education that has been of inestimable 
value to the common people of this country 
and to the well-being of the nation; and 


WHEREAS, no suitable recognition has 
been given to this great Georgian whose 
efforts have meant so much to so many: and 

WHEREAS, the Georgia Vocational Asso- 
ciation, composed of approximately twenty- 
five hundred vocational teachers and offi- 
cials located in every county and com- 
munity of this State has passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the erection of a suitable 
memorial for the late Congressman Dud- 
ley M. Hughes; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Georgia and the Sen- 
ate concurring that the Governor of Geor- 
gia is hereby authorized and encouraged 
to establish a Dudley M. Hughes Com- 
mission composed of not more than ten 
citizens of the State who would be charged 
with the responsibility of raising funds and 
erecting or establishing a suitable me- 
morial to the late Congressman Dudley M. 
Hughes. 

@ Chicago Vocational School art stu- 
dents took all prizes in Class Il for the 
South Chicago area in the National Em- 
ploy -the-Physically- Handicapped Illustra- 
tion Contest, sponsored by the Illinois State 
Employment Service. 


Among those who insvected the Trybom Library when it was dedicated in Detroit were: 
William Eoyd, industrial arts instructor, Pattengill School, Detroit; Roland Fraser, Princi- 
pal, Washington Trade School, Detroit; F. R. Kepler, former Detroit Supervisor of 
Vocational Education; Chester L. Messmore, former Manager, School Division, Interna- 
tional Textbook Co.; and Gaylord Speaker, River Rouge Superintendent of Schools. 
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@ American veterans, disabled iy) mij. 
tary service anywhere in the world afte; 
fighting started in Korea, are now ligible 
under a new public law (170) for voca. 
tional training on the same basis as World 
War II veterans. 

Previously, the rehabilitation train ng had 
been limited to Korean veterans who needed 
it and whose service-connected disabilities 
had resulted from armed conflict or extra. 
hazardous service outside of combat. 


This limitation, in effect, barred hundreds 
of veterans—disabled while serving in the 
United States or in non-combat zones else. 
where—from the federally sponsored train. 
ing program. Those entitled, in the past, 
were mainly veterans injured or disabled in 
Korea itself. 

The new Act, through the elimination of 
“armed conflict” and “extra-hazardous” te. 
quirements, extends training to those veter- 
ans, disabled in any part of the world afte: 
June 27, 1950, who meet essentially the same 
requirements as their fellow-veterans of 
World War II: a discharge under other. 
than-dishonorable conditions; a compen- 
sable service-connected disability, and a need 
for training to overcome the handicap of the 
disability. 

* * * 


@ The following is an excerpt from the 
November edition of the Newsletter that js 
issued by P. E. Babcock, Executive Direc. 
tor of Georgia’s Fulton County Vocational 
Education Service: 


The Smith-Hughes Vocational School 
will be host for an Open House to Em- 
ployers-Employees on Wednesday evening, 
November 14 from 6:30 P. M. to 8:30 P.M. 
There will be approximately 1,200 persons 
in training at the school and the public 
generally will have an occasion to see “Vo- 
cational Education in Action.’ More than 
3,000 guests are expected. Displays and 
exhibits will be featured. 


Here is an excellent example of the type 
of public relations that vocational educa- 
tion needs! Let the people know! 


NEW INDUSTRIAL LIBRARY 
DEDICATED AT WAYNE 


The John Herman Trybom Memorial 
Library, named in honor of the first Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in the city 
of Detroit, was dedicated in ceremonies at 
Science Hall, Wayne University, on May II. 

The new library consists of over 2,000 
industrial text and reference books that 
have been presented by leading publishing 
companies for use at the University, the 
Detroit Public schools and surrounding 
school districts. Believed to be the most 
up-to-date library of its kind in the coun- 
try, it is housed in Wayne’s Industrial Edu 
cation building at 5451 Cass Avenue. 


Officers for the library’s advisory council 
include Andrew D. Althouse, Detroit Su 
pervisor of Vocational Education, Chair 
man; Neil Lottridge, Highland Park Di 
rector of Vocational Education, Secretary, 
and Dr. G. Harold Silvius, Chairman ot 
the Wayne Industrial Education Depart 
ment, Treasurer. 
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Salaries of 
Vocational Teachers* 


Some 35 years ago, when Smith-Hughes 
aid first encouraged local boards of educa- 
tion to open vocational classes in the high 
schools and to establish separate vocational 
schools, the trade subject teachers were al- 
most entirely drawn from industry. Most 
of the men were natural teachers who were 
given brief in-service training to qualify 
them to pass tests for special teacher certifi- 
cates. They invariably had a thorough ap- 
prenticeship training and brought into the 
school shop from five to ten years of ex- 
perience as journeymen. 


At present the situation is changed: 
young men newly employed for teaching of 
trades have a college education, or its equiv- 
alent in a teacher training college which 
specializes in the preparation of industrial 
arts or vocational teachers. In addition, they 
have at least partial apprentice training and 
a year or two experience as full-fledged me- 
chanics. They do bring into their first year 
of teaching from two to five years of occu- 
pational preparation over and above the 
education required of the teachers of aca- 
demic or science subjects. 


In recent years these beginner vocational 
teachers have rightfully felt that school 
boards should recognize their trade experi- 
ence quite as much as their college work. 
They have urged moreover that the sum- 
mers spent in work in commercial shops 
should receive the same recognition given 
to academic teachers for summer university 
attendance. They say, for example, that the 
man who is teaching patternmaking must 
keep up with the newest developments not 
only in the immediate trade but must re- 
fresh himself in commercial drafting prac- 
tices, foundry work, machine-shop practice, 
and other related occupations. He must 
compete again with first-class journeymen 
and rub shoulders with engineers and tech- 
nical men. He must again feel the drive 
and the excitement of the big shop where 
new things are tried, new efficiencies are 
fought for. If he is at all alert he will come 
back to the school with renewed enthusiasm 
and energy and new knowledges and skills 
that even the finest university laboratory 
or shop cannot supply. What is said of the 
patternmaker applies with even greater 
force to the teacher of auto mechanics, ma- 


chine-shop practice, and a dozen other 
trades, 


; The school board that wants to assure 
itself of the professional value of summer 
work might well demand that each shop 
teacher who seeks credit be required to 
write a report on his experience. If the 
points touched upon were outlined by a 
competent authority—say the state education 
department or a vocational teacher training 
college—an approach to sound evaluation 
would be had. The board members who are 
in industry or a trade will appreciate the 
Meaning of such reports. 

*Reprinted through the courtesy of Wil- 


am ©. Bruce, Editor, The American School 


Board Journal. 
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Green Bay Wins 
7th Safety Award 


For the seventh consecutive year the Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, Vocational School has re- 
ceived a certificate for exceptional effort in 
safety and has been placed on the national 
school safety honor roll of the National 
Safety Council, Director H. O. Eiken an- 
nounced recently. 


“We are proud of our safety education 
program and are pleased that the National 
Safety council has again recognized our ef- 
forts. As long as accidents are the ranking 
cause of death among school-age children, 
all of us on the staff of vocational school will 
continue our organized safety program to 
teach the young people of our community 
to protect themselves and their fellow stu- 
dents,” Eiken said. 

The honor award was accompanied by a 
letter congratulating the entire teaching 
and student personnel of the school. It com- 
mended the extensive coverage made in spe- 
cific areas of safety. 

The areas of safety covered by instruction 
in the school included units in safety at 
home, safety to and from school, shop and 
general accident reports, job safety instruc- 
tion in the several school shops, publication 
of safety activities and topics in the school 
paper, instruction in fire drills and periodic 
fire drills, cooperation with the Industrial 
Safety council and local industries in adult 
safety meetings and seminars, and driver 
training, both classroom instruction and be- 
hind-the-wheel driving. 





President Truman, in his American Edu- 
cation Week message to patrons, students 
and teachers of American schools, said, 
among other things, the following: 

“Our continuing military and _ industrial 
might—so necessary to the preservation of 
our freedoms—rests squarely on the number 
of technically trained young men and women 
our schools can produce.” 


The vocational education forces of the 
nation have played and are playing a most 
important role in training youth and adults 
for efficient and productive work in many 
fields that are essential to the industrial 
and military might of America. 











Detroit Public Schools 
Schedule TV Series 


Vocational guidance is scheduled as the 
theme for two of the series of telecasts that 
are being presented by the Detroit, Michi- 
gan, public schools this year through the 
cooperation of Station WDTR and WWJ- 
¥F¥. 

The first vocational guidance telecast will 
be themed Baby Sitting. Discussion and a 
film will point up the whole phase of this 
activity. 

The second guidance telecast will be de- 
voted to Elements of Electrical Circuit. 


Earl L.. Bedell, Detroit’s Divisional Direc- 
tor of Technical and Trade Schools, says: 

“We feel that these telecasts will in reality 
tear down the walls of the schools and bring 
the public into the classroom and _ closer 
contact with the students. A wonderful op- 
portunity will be given to parents to ob- 
serve how students are taught in the class- 
room. 

“It has been difficult to portray some of 
our vocational material via radio but tele- 
vision opens a new avenue of communication 
whereby the livingrooms of the nation may 
become workshops. . . .” 


Classes in basic and advanced industrial electronics meet 4 evenings a week at Denver, 


Colorado's Emily Griffith Opportunity Schoo!. 


Here Cecil Latimer and Gilbert Shuey 


build a dielectric heating unit; Hes Diercks, top, completes an electrostatic precipitator; 
and Robert Stone builds an induction heating unit. Howard L. Johnson is Principal. 
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Retailing Opportunities 
In Department Stores 


Young men and women entering the 
business world for the first time may do 
well to consider working in department 
stores, where the outlook is generally fav- 
orable and where more than 750,000 work- 
ers are employed, according to a report 
in the Occupational Outlook Series just 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Employment 
will continue to rise slowly during the 
1950-60 decade. Increases in population 
and consumer income will create greater 
demands for department store merchandise. 
Additional workers will be needed to en- 
large staffs of some established stores and 
to staff the many new stores being built 
in rapidly growing suburban areas. Most 
openings for new workers, however, will 
result from turn-over rather than from the 
growth of the industry. Turn-over in be- 
ginning jobs tends to be high, especially 
during a defense mobilization period. 

The many types of work in department 
stores provide employment for people of 
many different interests and abilities. 
Working conditions are pleasant and em- 
ployment is relatively steady. 

Seniority, loyalty, and ability are re- 
warded by promotions. Rapid rises to high 
positions are very rare, however, since on- 
the-job experience is essential to advance- 
ment. Some positions in the buying and 
selling departments require a great deal of 
experience, good judgment, and the ability 
to make quick decisions. The value of 
these attributes is reflected in high salaries 
received by buyers, merchandise managers, 
and section managers. 

Those who enjoy meeting the public 
should consider a job in selling, which ac- 
counts for 40 to 50 per cent of department 
store jobs. A sales clerk must have a 
pleasing appearance and manner, a good 
speaking voice, a knowledge of the prod- 
ucts he sells, and a desire to fill the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


While selling is the main function of a 
department store, many thousands of work- 
ers are employed to handle such work as 
receiving, buying, bookkeeping, advertising 
and display, maintenance, elevator opera- 
tion, and delivery. 

It is becoming increasingly common for 
employers to give preference to applicants 
with some business training, especially that 
provided in distributive education pro- 
grams. 

The increasing importance of this 
type of training is indicated by the fact 
that enrollment in federally aided vo- 
cational distributive occupations classes 
increased by more than 100 per cent 
from 1945 to 1949, 

More detailed information on this field 
of work is available in an illustrated report 
on “Employment Outiook in Department 
Stores,” Bulletin No. 1020, published by 
the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This study was de- 
signed for use in the vocational guidance 
of veterans and young people in schools 
and colleges. It discusses long-range em- 
ployment opportunities, duties, training, 
earnings, and working conditions in all 
the important occupations in department 
stores. Copies can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 20 cents. 


—JAMES J. TREIRES, Labor Economist, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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American Vocational Association 
PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: Your Professional Organization 

The story of your association — a story of progress and promise. 
Learn what the AVA is doing to advance the well-being of voca- 
tional and industrial arts workers and to promote the development 


and improvement of these phases of education. 24 pages, 195]. 
Free 


SALARY INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL 

AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Sound reasons why salary schedules must be revised to assure a 
supply of competent instructors in these two vital fields. Includes 
selected examples of how some communities have met the problem 


of competition from business and industry for effective teachers. 
24 pages, 1951. $.15. 


A NEW LOOK AT LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 

Prepared by a special AVA committee, this booklet points out how 
the educational practices developed in vocational programs can be 
applied to a sound program of education for the neglected 60 per 
cent of our high school population. 48 pages, 1950. $.25. 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a 
sound vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum 
benefits from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical edu- 
cation. An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers, 
students, and administrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contem- 
plating the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete 
information on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and 


describes types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 
pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study by AVA Home Economics members 
to determine the reasons why women remain in or leave the teaching 
profession, including effects of teaching load, salary, community 
and school conditions, and family responsibilities. 96 pages, 1948. 


$.50. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following publications. 


—___-American Vocational Association: Vocational Advisory Committees. 
Your Professional Organization. $.25 
Free = Studies in Industrial Education. 
_____Salary Incentives for Teachers of $1.00 
Industrial and Distributive Educa- Service Areas for Vocational Schools. 
tion. $.15 $.25 
____A New Look at Life Adjustment Factors Affecting the Satisfactions 
Education. $.25 of Home Economics Teachers. $.50 


Enclosed ‘ts $..................... ...to cover cost of these publications. 
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@ A new feature of the 1951 Ohio Vo- 
cational Association meeting, held in Co- 
lumbus, September 21 and 22, was a visual 
presentation of the secretaries’ report. Ohio 
has four secretaries, representing each area 
of vocational education, to fulfill the func- 
tions of an executive secretary. 


A 10 per cent increase in membership for 
the coming year was established as an official 
goal. 

More than 175 persons attended the an- 
nual banquet. State Director of Vocational 
Education Ralph A. Howard and _ State 
Superintendent of Education Dr. Clyde 
Hissong were included in the guest list. 

AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley addressed the annual session. 

* * * 


@ Henry L. Doll has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Vermont Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Donald C. Beede is the new 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

* * * 


@ Primacy of the Person was the title 
of Herbert Heilig’s address at the Ne- 
braska Vocational Association’s annual 
meeting in Omaha, October 25. Mr. Heilig 
isa member of the Colorado A & M staff. 

U. S. Wendorff, Vocational Agriculture 
Teacher Trainer at the University of Ne- 
braska, was elected NVA President for 1952. 
Joe Fetters was named Secretary-Treasurer. 

It was decided to officially change the 
state meeting time from fall to summer. 

As 1951 President, Gladys Peterson, Head 
of the Retail Selling Department at the 
Omaha Technical High School, was in 
charge of proceedings. 

” * . 

AVA’s Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. 
Mobley addressed the weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Norfolk, Virginia, Rotary 
Club on October 16. : 

Warren T. White, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
Company, introduced Dr. Mobley who em- 
phasized the need for increased vocational 
training programs in the upkeep and 
expansion of the nation’s production 
schedule. 

“If we fail in meeting production needs 
for the civilian economy,” he said, “it will 
lead to inflation. I sometimes fear that 
inflation is a greater threat to our freedom 
and security than communism.” 

Dr. Mobley also applauded Seaboard’s 
program, launched several years ago, to 
interest farm youth in reforestration as an 
example of good vocational practice. 


* * * 


@ New Officers of the Oregon Voea- 
tional Association have been elected as 
follows: Robert P. Craig, Klamath Falls, 
President; Louis Douglas, Portland, Vice 
President; and Phyllis Trusty, Cottage 
Grove, Secretary. 
Elmer H. Halstead, Oregon State Super- 
visor of Public Service Training, was ap- 
pointed acting Treasurer in the absence 
of Richard B. King who has been called to 
active duty with the U. S. Armed Forces. 
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@ AVA President H. C. Fetterolf re- 
turned to his home in Harrisburg, Pa., on 
October 27 after a cross country trip that 
took him to meetings in Chicago, IIl.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Port- 
land, Ore., and Los Angeles, Cal. 

President Fetterolf attended the 39th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition 
in Chicago to preside over the Group Meet- 
ing on Safety in Vocational Education on 
October 9. 


Sponsored by the Joint Safety Commit- 
tee of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and the National Safety Council, 
this meeting featured the following as par- 
ticipants: Gordon C. Graham, Supervisor 
of Safety Education in the Detroit public 
schools; J. Stanley McIntosh, Assistant Di- 
rector of Educational Services, Motion 
Picture Association of America; C. L. 
Greiber, Wisconsin State Director of Voca- 
tional Education; Roy R. Van Duzee, Di- 
rector of Vocational and Adult Education 
in West Allis, Wisconsin; and Dewey F. 
Barich, Director of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany Industrial Arts Awards Program. 

Gordon C. Graham, Chairman of the 
committee that was appointed to develop a 
National Standard School Shop Safety In- 
spection Check List at the request of the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, 
reported that the check list was presented 
to and accepted by the President’s Confer- 
ence last May. 

The check list was presented to AVA’s 
Executive Committee in Minneapolis by 
Roy Fairbrother with the recommendation 
that the Association approve and promote 
its use in the shops of the nation’s schools. 


WHAT SHOULD 
© A. DO FOR YOU 
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Members of the Joint Committee are: 
Roy Fairbrother, Chairman; Frances Cham- 
pion, S. L. Horst, Fred Schmidt, Jr., Edith 
Sidney, and Roy R. Van Duzee for the 
AVA. NSC members are Earl L. Bedell, 
T. A. Erickson, Gordon C. Graham, 
N. B. Ingalls, T. D. Irvin, S$. D. Mullikin, 
Hazel Thompson, and Wayne P. Hughes, 
Secretary. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, President Fet- 
terolf conferred with State Supervisors of 
Agricultural Education. 


In Utah, AVA’s President was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual general session 
of the Utah Voeational Association. He 
also addressed divisional meetings of indus- 
trial arts, agricultural education, and trade 
and industrial education. 


The Utah Vocational Association voted a 
contribution of $50 toward AVA’s legisla- 
tive program. 


Mr. Fetterolf spent October 14 and 15 in 
Portland, Oregon, in conference with State 
Director of Vocational Education O. I. Paul- 
son and his staff members. He also met 
with the Executive Committee of the 
Oregon Vocational Association at which 
time Oregon appropriated $200 toward 
AVA’s legislative fund. 


At the annual Oregon Vocational Associa- 
tion banquet, Mr. Fetterolf was speaker of 
the evening. Oregon was pleased to have, 
for the first time, an AVA President as a 
special guest. 


After attending the Adult Education As- 
sociation Conference in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, as an official representative of the 
AVA, October 22-25, Mr. Fetterolf returned 
to Pennsylvania via Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


@ Lester V. Hill of Richmond presided 
at the 1951 meeting of the Old Dominion 
Vocational Association on November 2. 
AVA’s President H. C. Fetterolf spoke on 
Educational Opportunities — Here and 
Abroad. 


951. 


/ 


Gil bot at thi fin 


William Logan, Membership Secretary, points out Ohio’s membership growth to John 
Doughman, OVA Treasurer, at the recent Ohio Vocational Association convention. 
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Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education. 
Seated: Charles W. Sylvester, Vice Chairman (AVA); Mrs. Edward Howell (Nat’l Congress of Parents and Teachers); Sister Mary 
Janet (Nat‘l Catholic Welfare Conference); Wendell W. Wright (A:icvican Ass’n of Colleges for Teacher Ed‘n). Standing: Dan J. Hull 
(U. S. Office of Education); James Blue (Nat‘l Ass’‘n Secondary Schoo! Principals); Harry C. Schmid (Nat‘l Ass'n Sate Directors 
of Vocational Ed’n); A. John Holden (Nat'l Council of Chief State School Officers!; Paul D. Collier, Chairman (Net‘l Ass‘n State 


Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Education); W. A. Shannon (Nat'l School Boards Ass‘n); Wilbur Phillips, alternate member; 
Rosco C. Ingalls (American Ass‘n of Junior Collezcs}; at a recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 


@ The Thirty-sixth New York State 
Annual Professional Conference was held 
at the Lake Placid Club, October 7-10. 
With Arthur K. Getman, New York State 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation presiding, the meetings were planned 
for and attended by directors, supervisors, 
principals, and heads of departments in 
vocational education and guidance. Direc- 
tors of registered private business schools 
and directors of registered private trade 
schools were also invited to be present. 

Lewis A. Wilson, New York State Com- 
missioner of Education; Claude L. Kulp, 
Associate Commissioner of Education, and 
Edward S. Foster, General Secretary of the 
Farm Bureau Federation and_ President, 
Council on Rural Education, addressed the 
first general meeting. 

J. Cayce Morrison, Coordinator of Re- 
search and Special Studies; C. Frederick 
Pertsch, New York Citv Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools; and Benjamin C. Willis, 
Superintendent of Schools in Buffalo; ad- 
dressed the second general meeting. 

Harrison C. Thomas, New York City As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools; Lew E. 
Parmenter, Executive Manager, National 
School Service Institute; and M. D. Mobley, 
AVA Executive Secretary; addressed the 
third general meeting. 

Divisional meetings convened for indus- 
trial education, vocational guidance, home 
economics education, private trade schools, 

OVA Officers: John Doughman, Treasurer; C. R. Fridline, President-Elect; Enid W. Lunn, and private business schools. An_ indus- 
Recording Secretary; Ralph J. Woosin, Executive Secretary; and William R. Logan, trial arts workshop session was also pre 
Membersh‘p fe:retary. Ohio set a 10 per cent membership increase goal for 1252. sented. 
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FOR YOUR OFFICE OR CLASSROOM 


Pictures, 10” x 11%” of leaders in 
yocational education: Charles A. Pros- 
ser, L. H. Dennis, Lewis A. Wilson, 
Morris E. Siegel, William Jansen, F. 
H. Wing, M. D. Mobley, Frederick 
Pertsch. —25 cents ea., postpaid 

THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

FOUNDATION 
5 NO. LYON AVE., MENANDS, N. Y. 


PLASTICS 


and Supplies 
Schools in every state of the Na- 
tion use us as their principal 
source of supply. 
We are a leader in the Plastics 
field. Write for free list of plas- jf | 
tics, materials, and supplies. Our || | 
prices are lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 


























America’s Best Source of Supplies for | 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Ererpening from Beginners’ Kits of 

T projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ingleathers, calfskin, etc. , top quality. 





writefoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
forFREE Oar established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1036, Chicago 24, Ill. 


F F A AND VOCATIONAL 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS! 
We have the best fund rais- | | 
ing plan available. | 


CUSTOM CAL CO. 


267 E. Paces Ferry Road 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 2) 


by the tens of thousands each year—men and women who pay for their 
own special training with their own time, money, and devoted energy. 
The advent of the motion picture technical film, as recently developed 
by one Chicago institution for 18,000 home-study trainees in radio, tele- 
vision and industrial electronics, is a development which appears to open 


vast new horizons in down-to-earth vocational education. 


And the quick 


expansion of in-plant and on-the-farm apprentice training since 1943 like- 

wise opens new vistas in practical education on a truly national scale. 
Closely allied with the whole problem of technical proficiency, is the 

ever broadening program of vocational rehabilitation of the disabled and 


physically impaired. 
to our effective labor force. 


Every evaluation of vocational education, 
From my 
branch of public education produces such uniformly bountiful 


rich returns on the money cost. 
no other 
returns in dollars and cents. 


This field alone could add ultimately some 2,000,000 


in whatever field, has shown 
own studies, I conclude that 

















































| L. J. Sitterlee, Head of Dept. of Elec- 


trical Technology, Institute of Applied 


| Arts and Sciences, State University 
| of New York, says: ‘‘We feel that the 


small G-E dynamometer is poten- 
tially one of our outstanding pieces 
of equipment. We are able to demon- 
strate principles that are usually 
done on machines costing much 
more. It is small, compact, and ver- 


| satile. 


SAW BENCH 


This small, compact saw 
bench is ideal for school 
shops. It rips, cross-cuts, 
dadoes, miters. Saw tilts 
up to 45° while table 
remains horizontal. Au- 
tomatic anti-kick back 
catch for safety. Gauges | 
and table accurately | 
graduated to cut without 

use of rule. | 


Write for Bulletin 232D | 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. | 
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‘‘By using a variety of motor mounts 
we are able to test quickly, and 
accurately, any type fractional-horse- 
power motor. Since the instruments 
and load are mounted on the dyna- 
mometer frame, the auxiliary equip- 
ment is reduced to a minimum. The 


| self-contained dynamometers are 


GENERAL 


“One of Our Outstanding 
Pieces of Equipment! 


p44 


Department head 


praises low-cost 


G-E Fractional-Horse- 


power Dynamomefter 





ideally suited for small motor repair 
shops as well as laboratories.’’ 


Use the G-E fractional-horsepower 
dynamometer to: 


@ Analyze motor and generator char- 
acteristics 
@Check performance of units built 
by students 
@Study principles and uses of dy- 
namometers 
@ Determine starting and maximum 
running torques 

For further information on this 
versatile, packaged, low-cost unit, 
contact your nearby G-E representa- 
tive today, or write for Bulletin 
GEC-635A. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


687-68 











William Weidner L. L. Sellers Maurine Collins T. H. Adams Robert C. Miller F. C. Urgei! 
Colorado Alabama Kentucky Mississippi Minnesota Puerto Rico 


AVA - Affiliated 
STATE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 


The Journal is proud to salute on these pages Presidents of 30 state vocational associations, 
These persons, and other state officers, deserve high tribute for their wise leadership. Their 
enthusiastic efforts in developing ever-stronger state groups have made the American Vocational 
Association an organization of top rank in national prestige and influence. 


It is regretted that all state presidents are not included on these pages. All photos that were 
submitted in response to the Journal’s request, however, are shown. This will be a regular fea- 


ture of the December issue—plan now for next year! 





Chas. R. Hilton Neda Bine H. L. Price Hobart H. Sommers Metta Zahorsky Laura L. Brown 
Michigan (Vo-Ag) Virginia Illinois (Vo-Ag) Illinois Illinois (H. E.) Illinois (B. E.) 





Margaret Hutchins J. E. TePoorten Carl M. Humphrey Martha Harms Rex Gorton Frederick Harrsem 
New York Wisconsin Missouri California (H. E.) California (D. E.) Michigan (Ind. Ed.) 
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Leon F. Osinski 
Delaware 


Ruth Patton 
Tennessee 


Dale Walfron 
California (Ind. Ed.) 


Clarence Fridline 
Ohio 


@ The Missouri Vocational Associa- 
tion held its regular meeting on November 


8 in St. Louis, Missouri, as one of the 
divisional meetings of the State Teachers 
Association Convention. Walter C. Brown, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Education 
at the University of Missouri and MVA 
President, was in charge. 

Dean James R. D. Eddy of the Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, addressed 
the group on “The Relationship of Vari- 
ous Phases of Vocational Education to the 
fotal Program.” Dr. J. Dan Hull of the 
U. $. Office of Education also spoke. 

Dr. H. H. London, MVA Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, gave reports on membership and 
legislative activities. It was pointed out 
that the MVA Executive Committee had 
authorized studies of the status of adult 
education in the various states and Mis- 
suri as a means of furthering legislation. 


The military and production strength 
of the nation rests squarely on the flow of 
manpower into our labor market and armed 
services. This manpower to be effective 
must have the basic training and mental 
adaptability that only our schools can pro- 
vide. Broadly speaking, a GI without such 
training is under a severe handicap in 
acquiring the specialized skills needed to 
make him a good soldier. And the same 
holds true for a worker in a highly mechan- 
ied defense plant.—EARL J. McGRATH, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


@ A meeting of the D. C. Vocational 
Association was held on November 6, at 
the Chamberlain Vocational High School 
i Washington, D. C. AVA’s Executive Sec- 
tary Dr. M. D. Mobley addressed the 
attendance with Why Join a Vocational 
{sociation as his topic. 
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Jessie H. Kitchens 
Georgia 


Charles A. Haas 
New Jersey 


Estel Callahan 
Indiana 


H. Palmer Hopkins 
Maryland 


@ AVA's Membership Secretary, Mrs. Con- 
stance Morris, announces that the Association 
now has members in the following countries: 
Canada, El Salvador, Greece, Germany, 
Japan, the Philippines, and the Virgin Islands. 


@ The Motion Picture Committee of 


’ the National Coordinating Council which 


consists of members representing the ele- 
mentary, secondary and adult divisions of 
the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation and the home economics section of 
the American Vocational Association and 
the National Education Association have 
completed eight educational films on fam- 
ily life and human relations. 

This project is sponsored by the Motion 
Picture Association of America and Teach- 
ing Film Custodians. 

The members of the Motion Picture 
Committee are as follows: Chairman, Dr. 
Henrietta Fleck, Home Economics Depart- 
ment, New York University; Dr. Richard 
A. D. Stewart, Professor of Family Life in 
the Home Economics Department at Buf- 
falo State Teachers College, New York; 
Dr. Laura Drummond, Professor of Home 
Economics Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Force, teacher of family life high school 
classes in Toms River Schools, New Jersey; 
and Miss Margaret Wylie, Family Life 
Specialist, Extension Service, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Dr. Muriel Brown of the Home 
Economics Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education is serving as consultant. Miss 
Floride Moore, Miss Hazel Haskett and Mrs. 
Louise Fernandez, candidates for the doc- 
torate in Home Economics Education at 
New York University, are on the Commit- 
tee, too, and are planning dissertation 
problems around certain aspects of the use 
of the films. Miss Moore has served as 
assistant chai:man. 


Gladys Peterson 


William E. McKell 


Randal J. Lyday 


Nebraska North Carolina 


Henry L. Doll 


Utah Vermont 











did you know 
that..... 


the AVA membership year 
begins each December, 
but... 


the JOURNAL subscription 
year begins in January. 


Therefore, if your ‘52 dues 
have not been paid before 
December 15, 1951, your 
name will not be included 
on the January mailing list. 


Subsidiary mailings go out 


to those who join late, but 
why wait? 


JOIN NOW 
FOR ‘52! 
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NSRB Names Hawley 
Education Specialist 


Appointment of 
Dr. Claude E. Haw- 
ley as the Special- 
ist for Education 
and Research, Na- 

' tional Security Re- 
sources Board, has 
been announced by 
Chairman Jack 
Gorrie. 

Dr. Hawley, for- 
merly a member of 
the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, is a native 


4 of Illinois. 


During World 
War II, he was commanding officer of the 
psychological warfare field forces in the 
Southwest Pacific theatre, with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel, for which service 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit. 

He has served on the faculties of the 
University of Missouri, University of Flor- 
ida, Northwestern University, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. For two 
years he was field secretary to the Mayor 
of Los Angeles. 

His most recent publication is Goals for 
Political Science (1951, of which he is 
co-author) . 

* * * 

@ Samuel W. Caplan, former distrib- 
utive education teacher trainer, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Distribu- 


tive Education at Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr.Caplan was also awarded an honorary 
membership in Eta Mu Pi, Honorary Re- 
tailing Fraternity at the Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Caplan’s award was in recog- 
nition of his contributions in the field of 
retail education. 

* * * 

@ Pantaleon Regola, Superintendent 
of the Philippine School of Arts and Trades 
in Manila, and Jose S. Roldan, Superin- 
tendent of the Lloila School of Arts and 
Trades have joined AVA. 

* * * 

The Anna Burdick Vocational High 
School held Open House on November 13 
for parents and friends in celebration of 
American Education Week. Letting the 
People Know was the theme of the eve- 
ning, according to Mrs. Mary S. Resh, 
Principal of this excellent girls’ vocational 
school in Washington, D. C., which offers 
courses in business, practical nursing, cos- 
metology, and home economics. AVA was 
represented by Mrs. Nancy Kane, Publica- 
tions Secretary. 

Shops and classes were in full operation 
so that guests could see the girls and school 
at work. 

* * * 


@® Norman B. Carr, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, is currently serving as a Spec‘al- 
ist in Industrial Education with the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs in San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador. Mr. Carr recently be- 
came a member of the AVA. 

* * * 


@ Newly appointed Audio Visual Direc- 
tor for the State of Minnesota is Arnold 
E. Luce of Minneapolis, former Assistant 
Director of Audio Visual Education Serv- 
ice, University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Luce succeeds Richard C. Brower, 
who is now in audio visual work with the 
Foreign Service of the U. S. Department 
of State. 


Hiario G. Nudas, Principal of the E. Rodriguez Vocational School in Maniila, P. I.. who 
is at present on special detail as Pensionado of the Philippines at the Stout [nstitute 
in Meromonie, Wis., with Stout’s Indusirial Divis'on Dean Clyde A. Bowman. 
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Dr. Maleo'm ¢, 

Gaar, Profes or of 

Agricultural Edy. 

cation at Lot isiana 

State Uni ersjty 

and Editor o} Agri 

cultural Education 

for the An ricax 

VOCATIONAL Jour 

NAL is on two- 

year leave «f ab. 

sence to sere the 

ECA as a hand tool 

specialist in 

Indo-China. 

Dr. Gaar left 

Washington, D. C,, 

on November 3 to go via Air France to his 
new assignment. He may be reaclied in 
care of the State Department Mail Room, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
- * 


Saigon, 


@ The Bom 
Center for the 
Study and Promo. 
tion of Vocational 
Education has been 
established in West- 
ern Germany as 
the result of the ef- 
forts of the Educa- 
tion Branch at 
HICOG in Frank- 
furt, Germany, and 
Emil oO. Toews, 
visiting expert. 
Mr. Toews, Di- 
rector of the Santa 
Monica, California, 
Technical School, recently returned from 
his third assignment in Germany. 

The Bonn Center will have its official 
headquarters at Schumann Strasse 4, in 
Bonn. Dr. Erich Krause is the full time 
secretary of the organization and about 
DM 54,000 have been provided for conduct- 
ing research and other activities. The 
projecis and policies of the Bonn Center 
are determined by a Council of 15 members. 

“Since this Council is composed of the 
top leaders and officials in the field of ap- 
prenticeship and vocational education,” 
says Mr. Toews, “I feel confident that very 
effective leadership in the improvement of 
vocational education in Germany will come 
from it.” 

* * * 

@ John J. Matthews, former Director 
of Vocational Education in Gary, Indiana, 
has left the U. S. to serve the Brazilian 
Government as a Specialist in Surveys in 
Industrial Education. Mr. Matthews may 
be reached at the American Embassy, Rio 
de Janiero, Brazil. 

* * * 

Margaret E. Burke, Principal of 
the Jane Addams Vocational High School 
in New York City, retired this fall after a 
distinguished career in vocational educa- 
tion for girls and women. 

Miss Burke joined the New York City 
school system in 1913 after several years 
of service in her home town, Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania. She served the New York 
City schools as teacher and supervisor of 
sewing until 1928. In that year, she was 
named teacher-in-charge of the Bronx In- 
dustrial High School for Girls. Later she 
was appointed Principal of this school 
which was renamed the Jane Addams 
Vocational High School. 

Miss Burke was recognized by thousands 
of students and co-workers as a devoted 
teacher who brought knowledge and in 
spiration into the classroom. 
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- Letters to the Editor 





@ | was pleased to read in the November 
issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
the statement about the new Hammond, 
Indiana, Technical-Vocational High School. 
Jam quite proud to extend congratulations 
to the school officials because I served as 
Director of Vocational Education in Ham- 
mond from 1914 through 1917. 

{It is gratifying to realize that Hammond 
is coming into its own from the vocational 
education standpoint and that the youth of 
that city will be served more effectively.— 
CHARLES W. SYLVESTER, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Charge of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

* * * 

@ | wish to express my appreciation for 
the booklet you sent me. I received a num- 
ber of inquiries from prospective members 
concerning the AVA and the new handbook 
certainly has been the answer... . 

At the present time, the Delaware Voca- 
tional Association could use at least 12 addi- 
tional copies to place in the hands of the 
workers on our membership committee. Any 
additional copies would be greatly appreci- 
ated since members in our state have re- 
quested more information concerning the 
work of the AVA. 

This booklet has been well organized and 
is certainly something that has long been 
needed. May I congratulate you and the 
Committee on Research and Publications for 
doing a job that I believe will help the AVA 
grow more than any other thing that has 
been done to date.—LEON F. Osinsk1, Presi- 
dent, Delaware Vocational Association. 

* * . 

@ | happen to be Principal of the Bell 
Evening School (Washington, D. C.) which 
provides related instruction for many ap- 
prentices in this area. I have heard many 
compliments on the general excellence of 
the JouRNAL and have found the articles on 
apprentice training particularly interesting 
and informative. 

I would like to see more of these articles 
appear in later issues. If I can be of any 
assistance in providing or securing articles 
or pictures in the field of apprentice train- 
ing, | would be very happy to help in any 
way that I can.—Rosert J. VOLLAND, Presi- 
dent, District of Columbia Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 

@ Congratulations on the booklet giving 
details concerning the American Vocational 
Association. Those of us who have been 
members for many years find much in this 
publication which either we never knew or 
had forgotten. I feel sure this will be a big 
help to the cause.—Frep J. HARTMAN, Edu- 
cational Director, International Graphic 
Arts Education Association. 

* * * 


@ I have recently been interested in es- 
lablishing an organized system of placement 
and follow-up for our graduates on the pre- 
apprentice course in our high school. Part 
of this interest was generated by a recom- 
mendation of an evaluating committee from 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, which visited our 
school last year, 

Upon receiving the recommendation from 
them that we do establish such a system, I 
Wrote to three of the members of the com- 
mittee asking them if they could suggest 
‘chools which were now operating such sys- 
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tems and which might serve as a pattern for 
us. They were unable to make any sugges- 
SHOTS & 6 

I understand, at a mid-western meeting of 
industrial teacher trainers at Chicago last 
fall, this question was raised and the group 
did not have any suggestions. 

It would seem therefore that little is being 
done in this particular field. If any one 
should have a commendable system in oper- 
ation, it should be of news value to your 
readers.—WILLIAM E. JAMes, Industrial Co- 
ordinator, Anderson, Indiana, public schools. 

* * * 

@ The current issue of the Journal calls 
attention to the new AVA handbook and 
offers free copies. 

As President of our state association, I 
believe we could make a general distribu- 
tion to our members .. . of about 300 
copies. ; 

I believe your office has shown a definite 
increase the past year in its usefulness to 
the rank and file membership, and it is 
appreciated.—WILsoN N. WILLETs, Coorp:- 
NATOR, Albuquerque, New Mexico, High 
School. 

+. * * 

Epiror’s Note: When W. Maurice Baker, 
Head of the Department of Industrial and 
Distributive Education at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., accepted his new 
assignment as Editor of Distributive Educa- 
lion for the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL Jour- 
NAL, he sent a comprehensive questionnaire 
to distributive educators throughout the 
nation in order to determine what tybe of 
material these readers want to find in the 
JOURNAL pages. We are pleased to publish 
here some of the findings of Dr. Baker’s 
survey: 

@ The response to our request has been 
unusual. We sent out 52 letters and have 
29 returns this far, including a survey sheet 
from Nina C. Lane of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The returns range from those in the 
New England states to Montana, California, 
and others in the far west. We haven't 
made a final tally of the region of interest 
because we are still receiving replies. How- 
ever, at this point, five areas seem to have 
more reader interest than others. These 
include the valuation of programs, public 
activities, teaching techniques, visual aids, 
and promotion of adult classes. Aside from 
the information checked on the blanks, we 
have received some good ideas in addition 
to the areas that we had outlined.—W. 
MAURICE BAKER. 

* aa * 

@ The new AVA handbook is one of the 
most exciting pieces of literature that 1 
have ever received from the Association. 
This judgment is properly based upon the 
fact that never has there been a more 
timely publication, nor in my estimation, 
one better written for its purpose.—WESLF) 
P. SmitH, California State Director of Vo- 
cational Education. 

* * * 

@ The outstanding feature of the an- 
nual meeting of the Virginia Vocational 
Association on November 2 was the pres- 
ence and the message of the AVA Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. C. Fetterolf. Not only did he 
make a large contribution to the meeting 
but he also made our membership more 
conscious of the activities and the strength 


of the American Vocational Asscciation. 
Because of his coming we believe the Vir- 
ginia Vocational Association will be a 
stronger association. 

I wish to express our appreciation to the 
American Vocational Association for mak- 
ing it possible for Mr. Fetterolf to come. 
I feel that having a representative of the 
American Vocational Association at our 
state meeting is one of the most effective 
ways in which the AVA can assist our 
state work. We appreciate the opportunity 
that was ours and hope we can_ have 
another officer with us next year.—CARRIE 
S. VAUGHAN, President, Virginia Vccational 
Association. 

7 * od 

@ At this time may I accept your offer 
for extra copies of the new booklet “A meri- 
can Vocational Association — Your Profes- 
sional Organization.” Would it be possible 
to send us 24 copies? We have tentative 
plans at the present for a UVA board meet- 
ing on the 19th of November and feel that 
the distribution of this new booklet to 
committee members and their assistants at 
this time would aid us materially in spark- 
ing our membership drive this year. — 
WituiaAM E. MCKELL, President, Utah Voca- 
tional Association. 

* * * 


May I offer my congratulations on the 
improvement in the AV JOURNAL as ex- 
hibited both by the committee reports, the 
reports of state association activities, the 
advertising, and the reports of issues facing 
vocational education legislatively and 
otherwise. 

From my point of view, all of these 
things should help in one of the big jobs 
that undoubtedly lie ahead of the organi- 
zation, which is building memberships in 
those states where it is now weak. 

Judging from the program as reported in 
the November JOURNAL, the Minneapolis 
meeting should be an outstanding success.— 
H. P. Erwin, Secretary, Illinois Vocational 
Association. 


hey Visited Us -e rT 


During the past month, the AVA head- 
quarters staff was pleased to welcome the 
following visitors who signed the official 
guest book: 

A. DENNING, Director of Technical Edu- 
cation and Vice Chancellor, University of 
Technology, N. S. W. Australia. 

W. A. Mappox, Jr., Ball Bros. Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

M. C. GaAar, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, Louisiana State University. 

GerorcE I. MARTIN, Georgia State Director 
of Vocational Education. 

Joun A. McCartny, New Jersey State 
D rector of Vocational Education. 

Ciype Hissonc, Ohio State Chief of 
Public Instruction. 

Harry E. NisMAN, Michigan State Chief 
of Agricultural Education. 

CHARLES W. SyLvesterR, AVA Treasurer. 

H. C. Ferrero_r, AVA President. 

Gitpert G. WEAveR, Chairman, AVA 
Committee on Research and Publications. 

HAROLD OstREM, Minnesota Assistant State 
Director of Vocational Education. 

Robert Hoskins, Industrial Forester, Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Company. 

R. B. Lowe, LCPR, U. S. Navy; Head, 
School Relations for Navy Recruiting 
Service. 

P. J. Conway, LCDR, U.S. Navy Recruit- 
ing Service. 
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Successful Poultry Management, by Mor- 
ley A. Jull. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1951. 447 
pages, $3.60. 

Recent developments in the field are in- 
cluded in this revision of one of the 
McGraw-Hill Rural Activities Series. All 
material is organized around the activities 
of poultry management. 

* * * 


Helping to Put Kentucky’s Resources to 
Work in Business and Industry. The Ken- 
tucky Area Vocational Schools. 6 pages, 
free. 

Copies of this excellent pamphlet—which 
describes Kentucky’s area vocational schools 
—are available upon request from Watson 
Armstrong, State Director of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

* * * 

BERA Reports, Series I: Essential Char- 
acteristics of a Good Business School (No. 
1); Admission Procedures in Business 
Schools (No. 2); Counseling and Guidance 
in Business Schools (No. 3.) The Gregg 
Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1951. 66 pages, 51 pages, 63 pages. 

This series of paper covered books rep- 
resent the results of the research investi- 
gations of the Business Education Research 
Associates—a permanent, nonprofit organi- 
zation established in 1947 for the purpose 
of helping business schools effectively fulfill 
their role in education. It is headed by 
Frederick G. Nichols, former State Director 
of Business Education in New York and 
Pennsylvania and U. S. Director of Business 


Education. 
* = * 


Electric Typewriters in Education. In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1951. 
20 pages, free. 

The purpose of this booklet is to answer 
some of the questions teacher have asked 
in regard to instruction techniques and 
the advantages of using electric typewriters 
for classroom work. 

* * * 


This is Vocational Education in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Chicago Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, 
Ill., 1951. 40 pages, free. (Direct requests 
for copies to Hobart H. Summers, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Vocational 
Education, Chicago Board of Education.) 

The ways to accomplish the goals of vo- 
cational education are presented in this 
illustrated brochure which also provides 
answers for some of the questions which 
are directed to teachers and administrators 
of the program. 

* * * 


Occupational Information, by Max Baer 
and Edward Roeber. Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Ill., 1951. 603 pages, $5.75. 

Edited by Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, this 
new text offers complete facts on occupa- 
tional information—where to get it; how 
to evaluate it; how to use it; and how to 
check on its effectiveness. It is planned for 
the use of both counselors-in-training and 
counselors-in-service. 
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Plywood Projects for the Home Crafts- 
man, by Robert Scharff. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1951. 180 pages, $3.95. 

Hundreds of working drawings, photos 
and room layouts are included in _ this 
book which offers instruction on planning, 
building and finishing useful articles for 
the home. 

* * * 


Growing Up, by Roy O. Billett and J. 
Wendell Yeo. D. C. Heath and Company, 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass., 1951. 
370 pages, $2.80. 

A carefully integrated plan of instruction 
dealing with the personal-social problems 
of youth is presented in this text which is 
planned for Grades 8-10. 


* * * 


Intergroup Relations in Teacher Educa- 
tion, by Lloyd Allen Cook. American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 
271 pages, $3.75. 

This volume reports a four-year field 
project in teacher education that had as 
its objective the analysis and interpretation 
of the theory of prejudice, why and how 
it grows, what the school and community 
can do to combat it, and the training of 
leaders for this work. 

* * * 


Safety Courses for Teachers. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 11, Ill, 1951. 

This is a listing of 211 colleges in 46 
states that offered 391 courses in safety 
education in 1951. 

* Ld oa 


United States Navy Occupational Hand- 
book. Department of the Navy, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. C., 
1950. 70 pages, free. 

Counselors and other guidance workers 
will welcome this revised edition which 
tells the complete story of the occupational 
opportunities and job structure of the U. S. 
Navy. Copies are available upon request 
at your nearest Naval Recruiting Station. 

* * * 

Opportunities in Interior Decoration; 
Opportunities in Architecture; Opportuni- 
ties in Acting; Opportunities in Fashion. 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1951. $1 each, 
with the following quantity discounts; 10 or 
more, 10 per cent; 50 or more, 15 per cent; 
100 or more, 25 per cent. 

Prepared by authorities in each field, 
these four new vocational guidance manual 
titles follow the customary occupational 
monograph outline. 

¥* * * 

Occupational Choice, by Eli Ginzberg, 
Sol Ginsberg, Sidney Axelrad and John 
Herma. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y., i951. 271 
pages, $3.75. 

This is the first book to approach the 
problem of vocational choice by recogniz- 
ing the need to investigate how choices are 
made. The case studies, selective sampling 
of age groups eleven to twenty-four pro- 
vide the opportunity of seeing how the 
process of choice develops from childhood 
into young adulthood. 





Domestic Oil Burners, by Charles }. 
Burkhard. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 195}. 359 
pages, $4.50. 

This new text is aimed primarily at ip. 
creasing the student’s working knowledge 
of all major types of domestic units, thei 
operation, installation, and servicing 

* * * 

Introductory Chemistry, by Lillian Hoag. 
land Meyer. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York l11, N. Y., 1951. 532 Pages, 
$5.00. 

Planned for students of home economics 
and applied biological science, the first 
part of this book contains material usually 
covered in introductory chemistry while the 
second part features chapters on organic 
chemistry, elementary biochemistry and 
textile chemistry. 

* * 


Vacuum-Tube Voltmeters, by John Ff, 
Rider. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1951. 499 
pages, $4.50. 

This new second edition deals with the 
principles of the various types of vacuum. 
tube voltmeters; their design, application, 
and repair. It is intended as a_ practical 
exposition of the numerous types of such 
measuring devices for the use of engineers, 
students, and servicemen. 

* * * 

Plastics for the Home Craftsman, by 
Harry Walton. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y,, 
1951. 191 pages, $4.00. 

Authored by the Mechanics and Handi- 
craft Editor of Popular Science magazine, 
this new book shows how to design and 
make useful and ornamental objects. In- 
structions follow through from cutting 
plastic sheets to the final detail of polishing. 

* * * 

Designing Your Own Dress Patterns, by 
Helen Nicol Tanous. Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Peoria 3, Ill., 1951. 208 pages. 

Here is the complete picture story of 
making patterns for your own figure. Com- 
plete step-by-step procedures and more 


than 500 diagrams are featured. 
* * * 


How to Build Games and Toys, by B. W. 
Pelton. D. Van Nostrand Company, 250 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1951. 264 
pages, $3.95. 

Many of the toys and games in this book 
are old favorites with a new look. All are 
well within the capabilities of the average 


home craftsman. 
+ * . 


Air Conditioning in Summer and Winter, 
by Richard E. Holmes. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1951. 352 pages, $5.75. 

This second edition marks a thorough 
revision and offers additional information 


‘on heat pumps and adsorption systems 


along with other new material. 


L. G. Hamm 


The Northern Virginia Industrial Educa- 
tion Club regrets the loss of L. G. Hamm, 
a charter member, who died July 13. 

Mr. Hamm was born in Buffalo in 18% 
and had worked as a teacher and later as 
a supervisor of trade and industrial educa 
tion in the Arlington County Schools, At- 
lington, Virginia, from 1933 to January l, 
1951, the date of his retirement. ; 

Mr. Hamm was endowed with a gracious 
personality, excellent spirit of cooperation, 
and a deep devotion to duty.—Alan L. 
Beamer, Secretary, Northern Virginia In- 
dustrial Education Club. 
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This 3-Step Vo-Ag Training 
means BETTER PLOWING 





2. Adjust it correctly. Now the plow is assembled. Next 
step: is it adjusted properly before going into the field? Students 
find out for themselves; they determine correct line of draft, cor- 
rect settings of colters and bottoms. There’s a right way to adjust 
a plow, for best work. Laboratory training like this encourages 
learning by doing. 


1 How do plow parts fit together? These vocational agricultural students are learn- 
ing how, first-hand, in laboratory training. Left, above: two students assemble the mold- 
board onto the frog; two others examine the share and replaceable point. Right, above: 
every bolt and every beam has to fit with precision. These boys learn how and why, by 
doing the assembly themselves, under the guidance of their vo-ag teacher. 





3. Turn smooth, level furrows. Proof of correct assembly 
and adjustment comes in the field. Vo-ag students who learned 
fundamentals of plow assembly and adjustment in the shop 
now check for themselves—/n the field—on such things as even 
plowing depth; position of colter in relation to the plow bot- 
tom; and alignment of plow beams and bottoms. 


International Harvester dealers welcome opportunities to cooperate with voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and students in a training program for all types of farm 
machines. This is the kind of friendly cooperation that helps make American farm 





youth so well prepared to produce more and produce it better in the years ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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